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For More Understanding of China 


SCRATCHING THE SURFACE. 


“WHat is the matter with China?’”’, is a question easily asked and 
often lightly answered. But many of the answers simply scratch the 
surface of Chinese life. China shows no originality in sin and has no 
monopoly of virtue. The present prominence of evil and lawless elements 
in China does not necessarily prove greater racial perversity. Neither 
does the longer persistence of political incoherence necessarily imply 
incapacity for better government. The Chinese are not deliberately creat- 
ing political confusion and economic strain. Beneath the obvious there 
are real causes. China is caught in the swirl of slow but strong currents 
of life with sources deep hidden in the past. We must understand these 
better. To do this we must stop simply scratching the surface. 


THE LOST ROAD. . 


SPEAKING politically China has lost the way. No one political 
ideal or aim is at present dominant. As a matter of fact China never 
has been very coherent politically. Over-lordship there has been in 
plenty but centralized government in the sense understood by modern 
Westerners has not been achieved. The attitude of the people towards 
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the government has been that of the younger to the elder. It is the 
duty of the younger to serve the elder. This attitude those who desire 
power have capitalized. When the imperial elder—the government—is 
no longer fit to be served then rebellion is in order. The franchise 
in China has thus been the right to rebel. China is now passing 
through one of those periods of rebellion and banditry which have 
occurred so frequently as to appear normal. Taber says that “rebellions 
have occurred on a large scale over fifty times in about 200 
years (one about every generation), and local rebellions are almost 
yearly events.’ China is still living under the unsettled conditions out 
of which, as nations count, Europe passed but yesterday. People and 
government have not yet been bound together in autital service. Such 
public works as exist have had to do most with the safety of the ruler 
and but little with the service of the people. The Chinese people do 
not seem to have had a common national purpose or aim. — In addition 
conflicting political tendencies have multiplied. The widespread ol jec- 
tion to outside control of China is the extension into politics 
of the family consciousness and its exclusive self-sufficiency. ‘This 
conunon impulse brought about the expulsion of the Manchus, and 
will effectually prevent their return. It smouldered long but finally 
burst into flame. The struggle of Western commerce in China 
to get a strangle hold on trade adds to this resentment against 
outside pressure. While the Manchu power is gone yet the tendency 
towards superimposed autocracy on the part of some Chinese groups is 
not dead. This, however, is a universal human tendency. Yuan tried 
to make it work. Most of the present day military chieftains are aiming 
at the same thing in a small way. But they are working against each 
other and the movement of which they are a part works against democracy 
and not for it. Some there are who desire to emulate the democracy 
of the West. But at present national democracy in China is like a 
bubble of butter on hot water. ‘“‘But,’’ one may ask, “why do these 
strivings for democratic government not make more rapid progress?” 
Because the democratic experience of the village dwellers, the most 
numerous group in China, is not yet being tapped nationally. In the 
village discussion, an essential element of democracy, is still. fairly 
free. Indeed such interchange of opinion is more conimon in Chinese 
life than often realized. Coercion is in the background. The clans 
elect the village elder. Outside governmental interference has been little 
felt. Werner says the village temple was a sort of town hall. Add to 
this clan or representative government the guilds and you have the two 
euiding organized influences of Chinese life. But they are not linked 
up with modern efforts for national organization. com- 
munity and national progress was largely due to the work of the guilds. 
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CHINA’S NATIONAL NERVES. 


But why have the clan and guild interests in China not worked 
together to build up a national order? Intensive clan and guild loyalty 
have tended against national patriotism. But why? The chief reason 
is that the national nerves of China are underdeveloped. Communi- 
cations in China are utterly inadequate. The Chinese people are trying 
to emulate a form of government that presuppgses rapid and widespread 
national communication, and a measure of common thought. <A people 
that cannot think together cannot work together. As far as clan and 
cuild members work together it is due to common thinking. News- 
papers, post offices and railroads have had a phenomenal growth in 
China. But the Chinese people still do not know and meet one another 
enough. Even the common written language is falling a prey to change. 
And the conflict of dialects, while decreasing, still exists and explains in 
some measure the clannish tendencies of the Chinese. In China sincerity 
is taken as the basis of trust. But you cannot tell whether a man is 
sincere or not if you cannot communicate freely with him and understand 
him. Here is one reasonable explanation of the mistrust of one another 
that is said to exist among the Chinese people. They do not know 
one another. A few comparative statistics will throw light on this 
weak functioning of the national nerves. Between 1918 and 1921 
the number of letters distributed by the Chinese Post Office increased 
over 1900 per cent. Yet this only means about one letter a year for 
every 112 Chinese. In the United Kingdom in 1915 there were dis- 
tributed 81 letters per capita in one year. Consider the press in China 
also. The actual extent of its influence is somewhat overestimated. 
About 600 newspapers and periodicals of all kinds are registered in 
the Chinese Post office. Most important cities now have a newspaper 
of some kind. But many of these papers, though: registered, have a 
small circulation and are published irregularly. Some are only small 
party organs. About 46% are dailies. Only a fraction of them there- 
fore can serve efficiently to develop a public opinion. This is not 
remarkable when we remember that the press in China has had its 
erowth since 1911 only, and that there is still only about one news- 
paper or periodical, good, bad or indifferent, for 680,000 Chinese. 
Furthermore the high ratio of illiteracy prevents any wide use of the 
press that does exist. In the United Kingdom, by way of contrast, 
there is about one newspaper, daily or -weekly, to every 3,300 people; 
and in the United States one to about every 4,800 people; and in 
both these countries all but a small minority can read. The 


education of public opinion in China is therefore still in its infancy. 


Travel also has increased in China. But the Chinese people do not 
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yet mingle much with each other. There are about 6,000 miles of 
railroad in operation, with 14,500 more miles in contemplation. That 
means that for about every 20,000 Chinese there exists one mile of 
railroad in operation or expected. In the United Kingdom recent figures 
show one mile of railroad to about every 175 people, and in the United 
States (1911) one mile for fifty people. The Chinese people do not 
yet tour their own country much. Their imaginations are still of the 
stay-at-home variety. The bulk of them hardly know what China means 
as a nation and what that nation signifies to the world. They need af 
“Know China First!’ movement. To get the Chinese people closer to 
one another is therefore a primary need. China’s national nerves are 
not well co-ordinated. | 


THE STANDING FEAR. 


Cuina’s great difficulty is poverty—not politics nor perversity. The 
struggle for subsistence dominates Chinese life; in the West this has 
been superseded by the struggle for the biggest surplus. Threatened 
hunger is the cause of much disturbance in the past and present and a 
leading explanation of banditry. The margin of safety for existence 
is low: exploitation is therefore easy. Even the position of the rich 
is less stable than in the West. All this tends to make cupidity easy. 
Cupidity is after all a feverish eagerness to meet material needs. Hungry 
people easily become reckless. This problem of national poverty has never 
been tackled in any adequate way. Were the people of the West so near 
slipping over the starvation line as millions of Chinese always are, 
revolution would be much more common there than it is or has been 
in China. The Chinese suffer their threatened starvation with much 
better grace and much longer patience than their Western friends would. 
Take famine for instance. It ever lurks just around the corner. Chinese 
records show that 1,068 famines occurred between 1644 and 1911—26/ 
years; there was an average of one famine a year for the last two 
thousand years. Think of it ye who view China from the cushion otf 
a motor car and the window of the Blue Express! China has talked 
about these famines and in some measure tried to cope with them. — But 
it is a problem for the best minds existent and the most efficient world- 
wide co-operation. Some people in China are content to let this gnawing 
worry alone—even to exploit it to make gain. But the Church must /ielp 
solve it. To do this the causes must be understood. What are some 
of them? Over-population is given as one. On this there.is no agree- 
ment though there is little tendency to limit the birth rate among either 
rich or poor. The number of young lives that wilt before they even 
blossom is appalling! Under-production is another real cause. China 
has not, speaking generally, entered the machine age. Leaving natural 
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resources unused also explains it in part. Asa result people in China are 
poor not only or chiefly because the necessities of life are exploited by 
capitalists but because there is not enough of them to go around. What 
can be done to make enough to go around? Here is one answer. In 
Nanhsuchow, Anhwei, the yield of common inferior wheats did not 
average 12 bushels per acre. Last year (1922) two varieties of 
imported wheats introduced by the University of Nanking. yielded over 
forty bushels per acre on their experiment station. This shows that 
China can produce enough to go around. At present hand-production 
as well as land-production is too scant. Why has China not put iron 
and the wooden loom, waterwheel, and cart together and made the 
Western machine so as to increase hand-production? Because they have 
failed to tap the natural sources of driving power. Human muscle has 
heen the limit of production. | 


THE MISTAKING CHOICE. 


Wuy has China not discovered how to use steam and electricity? 
The great difference between Eastern and Western civilizations lies in 
their mastery. There are tales aplenty of scholars, poets, painters and 
warriors—a warrior rivals Confucius for national adulation—but of 
struggling inventors in China the records are few and far between. 
The Chinese have not mastered their environment. Why did China 
stop short of scientific dominion? Is there something in the environ- 
ment of the whiter race that China lacks and which explains the greater 
mastery of the West over matter? Is there some additional quality in the 
whiter man’s grey matter? (The whiter man likes to think so anyway!) 
China has showed initiative and still does. But inventions were early 
discouraged. In The Book of Rites it is made a capital crime to use or 
lead others to use ‘‘wonderful contrivances and extraordinary imple- 
ments.” This was probably done to prevent social disturbance. The 
West has been less thoughtful! But why did this attitude persist so 
long! The superstitious fear of natural forces was one reason. But 
this the West overcame and China could. The real explanation is that 
the small group, which in any country delves into nature and forces her 
secrets from her, has in Ghina deliberately chosen some thing other than 
dominion over things material. They chcse to emphasize the human and 
introspective aspects of human life. It is true that “The Great Learning” 
discovered by the Sung philosophers (960-1277 A.D.) left the door 
open in these words, “When things are thoroughly investigated, knowledge 
will be extended to the utmost.” But an issue arose on the meaning of 
“investigate things” (#% %). Some were inclined to extend this in- 
vestigation to material things, though they looked rather for the reason 
for them than an understanding of them. But it was finally decided, 
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and principally by Wang Yang Ming, (1472-1529) that. “things.” did 
not mean material things but “affairs,” or the character and mind of 
the individual. Of course people who deliberately chose not to study 
material things can hardly be called materialistic. The West chose to 
master material things as well as understand man in himself. There 
thought was in terms of matter as well as of spirit. But the field of 
thinking in China has been definitely limited; this is, however, no proof 
that the capacity to think is likewise limited. This decision seems to 
have left China free from the grip of deterministic mechanism such as 
became such a problem in connection with religious thinking in the West. 
Of its absence, or weak influence in Chinese thought, Christianity should 
take advantage. This decision is a prominent cause of the neglect of 
the development of man’s control over his environment and the consequent 
growing scarcity of the necessities of life. Man being the chief value 
has been allowed to multiply : but the meeting of his needs has been left 
to itself with the result that the needs are now bigger than the supply. 
This decision was not due so much to a fear of becoming materialistic 
as to a mistaken idea of man’s relation to his environment. It is interest- 
ing to note that while the “Christian” West has achieved more conquest 
over matter it has also achieved.a greater freedom of the spirit in the 
world-wide philanthropic movement which, in large measure, is responsible 
for the change now coming over the thinking of the Chinese. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


‘Tuts more or less deliberate eschewing of tthe study of matter can 
be traced back to a philosophy of life. The ideal of the simple life 
has dominated the intellectual and religious leaders of China. The 
emphasis of the simple life is not on the conquest of matter but on 
the conquest of self. The central principle has been Jen (f=), 
translated “altruism’’ by some. With the many exceptions, to this 
principle, in the shape of bandits, rebellions and social disturbances we 
will not deal. The history of China runs pretty much like that of men 
everywhere. When it comes to the malignant misuse of natural forces 
China has not surpassed the recent world war in extent of injurious results 
achieved within a short period. But let that rest! In any event the 
Chinese ideal of the simple life has considerably tempered their desire to 
master matter. This ideal still influences the mass of the Chinese 
people heing most evident among the farmers who form something like 
eighty per cent of the population. It is rather significant that there 
is a tendency to look towards these sturdy cotintry dwellers to provide 
the most promising element in the Church. Is this because their ideél 
of the simple life comes near the Christian ideal? One difficulty urgent 
in the Christian West and just emerging in China is that of expressing 
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the ideals of the simple life through the compleX civilization born of 
the wider mastery of matter and the closer organization of people all 
over the world. The West has learned the mastery of matter; China 
has shunned it; neither has solved the problem of making matter 
serve constantly the highest values of the spirit. But what is this 


Chinese ideal of the simple life? It is the normal natural life, which 


is, however, essentially moral. ‘To live in the quiet way of nature as 
revealed in the easy growth of the tree and the plant or the noiseless 
movement of the stars. This means that man expresses nature. Nature 
being fundamentally moral 1s good. ‘To secure for this nature, in which 
“man lives and moves and has his being,”’ free expression in his life is 
therefore his main task. This does not lead to any great effort to change 
nature. And having eschewed the study of the material aspect of nature 
the Chinese have missed the possibility of changing it. The West is indeed 
going beyond nature. Life, according to the Chinese ideal is to be taken 
as nature gives it—on the surface. Now this fundamental nature is 


expressed more freely and fully in some men than others. This involves 


a distinction in their functions. Hence some men were destined to be 
scholars and some to be toilers. Here is the root of the “divine right” 


of the senior. Beyond a certain point the inventor becomes a disturber 


of life as set by nature. In the West muscle rather than mind seems 
to be getting control. But did anyone in China really seriously try 
to live this simple life? China’s moral leaders did. They aimed not 
at affluence and material achievement. Chu Hsi, for instance, sought 
neither fame nor wealth. Of course in the search for affluence, wealth 
and power a large proportion of China's rulers and of her people have 
been as active as their fellows of the West. They have forgotten the 
simple life. It is in this sense that China has not escaped materialism. 
Yet even China’s materialistic livers have not transcended the limitations 
i thought implied in the simple life. But reaching for material benefit 
has not been the norm of life in China any more than among those of 
the West who aspire to spiritual living. In China spiritual men are the 
first in esteem. The merely dominating or masterly man is suffered 
but not welcomed nor approved by society. This ideal of the simple 
life has therefore tended against the mastery of matter.. It seems to 
imply that it is not necessary for the spirit to use matter to any complete 
extent. Is this Chinese ideal of the simple life to be retained? Can 
the use of matter for man’s benefit be controlled by the sinyple life 


ideal? It can. But it is far from an easy task. Let us recognize, 


then, that China is behind the West in the mastery of natural forces to 
a large extent because of an ideal of life that put the higher qualities 
ot the spirit of man above the mastery of matter. It 1s a mistake that 
can be corrected easier than one in which matter is put above the spirit. 
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NOW WHAT OF THE CHURCH? 


Tue Christian Church is influenced by all the above elements jn 
the life of China—its limitations and psychology. But it is rising aboye 
them also. And with this attainment of more freedom from the 
restricting influences of Chinese life is coming a larger responsibility 
for helping set China free. The Christian Movement in China is a 
proof of the liberating power of Christ. What are some of. the 
favourable elements in the position of the Church in China? It has i 
more numerous and widespread contacts with life in China than any 
other group. It makes freer use of existing facilities for. inter-§ 
communication. As for instance the Chinese Bulletin of the National 
Christian Council has the largest circulation of any Chinese newspaper 
or periodical in China. It is the most coherent representative group § 
in China. In spite of wide diversity of thought on many questions the 
Christian group has a more unified life than exists elsewhere in China. 
This unification heads up in the National Christian Council. The 
literacy and standard of living of the Christian group are well above 
the average of other Chinese. Its influence touches every phase of Chinese 
life. It is proving a stimulant to enlarging social activity. Like China 
at large the Church has an industrial problem: but unlike China at large fi 


and helpful. It is the nucleus of the fuller, freer life for which China 
is reaching. But what of added responsibilities? If China’s political § 
tangle is to be unravelled government must be based on Christian prin- 
ciples. What can we do to bring this about? At present little definite & 
policy on this problem exists among Christians. Education is a prime 
factor in bringing the Chinese people into more common thinking. We 
must expand our efforts to reduce illiteracy. The Chinese are using & 
up their surface resources and ignoring those under it because they do 
not understand that they are prepared by a Father’s loving care for 
his children’s use. The forces of steam, electricity and radium are the 
tools of a generous Father’s forethought. It is true the Chris- 
tian is to be “‘poor’’ in spirit—not weighted down with a mass of things— 


but that does not mean that he may with indifference allow or cause his 
brother man to become lean and ragged. Poverty is an enemy to be subdued. 
The Christian must lead in subduing it. The full use and fair sharing of 
the earthly home set up by the One Father will do this. The acceptance of 
all the Father’s manifold gifts is the answer to the one-sided choice of China's 
sages. The Chinese in their best moments have envisioned man living simply. 
The Christian must show how the simple life is consistent with the fullest use 
of the Father’s treasures. Above all must he prove that Love can dominate 

the use of every natural force, for that is the way to the simple use of complex § 
forces. When Love is in control then ali nature’s pent up forces may safely 
be used as tools by men. — 
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Chinese Women and Martiage 
CATHERINE MACKINNON 


few months ago in a city of Northern China, the daughter of 
the Governor was married with all the pomp befitting such an 
occasion; congratulations came from far and near. The streets 
_were blocked with the processions of men bearing gifts and the 
feasting lasted for days. It was an occasion of the greatest rejoicing, 
B® but, the young bridegroom, though a descendant of another ancient family, 
was known to be mentally lacking. One wonders what the little bride 
thought of it as she jigged along in her magnificent, stuffy bridal 
er Ma chair. Was there a sense of the injustice of it or did the fuss and 
the pearls and the red satin make up for the lack in the bridegroom? 
he Ma At any rate no one else considered her thoughts to be of any importance. 
The marriage was the affair of the families and a convenient political 
move on the part of the astute parent,—a One medizval conception 
ve fm of the institution of marriage. 
~While many such incidents are still taking place among all classes 
in China, on the other hand most radical criticism of marriage customs 
ve fm is being made in many quarters. Such phrases as “free love” are being 
bandied about in many student circles. The most advanced and least 
tried of Western thinking on the subject of sex relationships finds a 
al Ma place in the modern magazines and eager readers. Between the extrem? 
of the old conceptions and the searchings for the new, lies a whole chaos 
ef of toppling and broken standards. | | 
Every. now and then contact with the girls of China reveals the 
eaverness with which they are thinking on this subject. The most 
popular book in our very small library for Government students was the 
9 Mm one on marriage and a few months ago when Miss Dingman met a small 
rf group of teachers and they were told to ask any question about the 
eM Woman’s Movement in other lands, their very first inquiries were as 
to whether she thought the time had come when Chinese women. might 
. § please themselves as to whether or not they married. 
: It is hardly necessary to recall that according to the traditional 
. M ideas marriage is the institution for the carrying on of the family line; 
. the most important thing in life from the point of view of the Chinese 
. fm man, is to have male descendants. The daughter-in-law was regarded 
less as'a being herself than as the mother of sons and grandsons. There 
is plenty of evidence that many marriages arranged on this basis have 
turned out Happy enough but the ~~ ‘assumption, that the 


Note.—Readers of the Sisisiaat are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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young people chiefly concerned will accept the decisions of their elders, 
is now breaking down and throwing into confusion the whole system, 

Many students of China’s social life now feel that the evil of 
concubinage is, to a large extent at least, an outcome of the system of 
arranged marriages. It is the demand of the man to be allowed to 
make his own choice of the woman he wants for his companion. It is 
thus that one hears frequently of well-educated girls becomine secon- 
dary wives. A man of good family has been betrothed in childhood to 
a girl of equally gocd family but it often happens that the girl receives 
little education while the man grows up through his years in school 
and college into the atmosphere of modern thought. If, in addition, 
the girl grows up endowed with few personal charms, the temptation 
for the man to take a wife who pleases him and shares his interests 
must be very great. 

Within the last few months, the concubinage has _ been 
brought very vividly before me through contact with a woman who is 
the first wife of one of the highest officials in the province. The woman 
came to us and begged us to teach her English because she was so 
unhappy in her home and wanted anything to occupy her mind and 
her time. It is the old story. Her own baby died anc the con. 
scubine has a son. In this case the husband was not a young man 
when the son arrived and he has two concubines, who, according to 
our friend were taken from houses of prostitution and are women 
of bad character and no education. One does not need to describe 
the results of introducing such women into. a household. A train 
of undesirable relatives visit them at intervals and try a species of 
blackmail on the husband. At the best the atmosphere is one of con- 
stant irritation, jealousy and unhappiness. To Western and Chris- 
tian ideas perhaps the worst feature of the situation is the presence in 
the house of three girls, relatives of some sort, aged ten to fourteen 
years. And one has to remember that in a Chinese household no 
happenings and very few emotions are hid. What room can there 
be for an ideal of marriage in their minds by the time they grow up? 
And what can one advise in such a case? The unhappy wife talks 
sometimes of leaving her husband’s house and supporting herself, which 
she probably could do being qualified to teach. But according to 
generally accepted ideas she would put herself seriously in the wrong 
by so doing and besides at no time in her past history has she had 
experience to fit her for living her own life. | 

A marriage problem of rather a different kind came within our 
knowledge last year. A young teacher who is one of the very few 
Christians in a government school was suddenly found to be in 
great trouble. Very soon we heard the story. She had been betrothed 
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when quite a child through the offices of the usual go-between. Appar- 
ently her parents had not made very careful inquiries, though the 
family of the young man was considered to be respectable. Then all 
of a sudden the young man appeared on the scene and announced his 
demand for a speedy marriage. Worse, he was found to have had 
practically no education and to be what the girl’s friends described 


as “a country lout.” His object in getting married was said to be 
a that he might live on the salary of his wife, probably, in his estimation, 
e quite large. The girl, steadfastly refused to be married. The man 
replied with much bluster and threats of kidnapping her. For several 
i weeks she scarcely dared to go out and never alone. She lived through 
— © miserable time. According to Chinese law, the man could insist 
on the marriage so long as he possessed the papers. ratifying the be- 
trothal. After much negotiation, he agreed to return these papers on 
fe payment of a sum of money, if the girl would sign another paper 
6s binding herself not to marry another man. According to the ideas of 
o fm even: some Christian Chinese this was not an unreasonable demand but 
d with great courage the girl firmly refused this also. Finally, after months 
‘ of suspense the undesired bridegroom parted with the betrothal certificate 
4 in return for a considerable sum of money paid by the girl’s parents. 
I know a very charming young Christian couple whose mar- 
E riage was a real romance preceded by stormy episodes. The heroine 
. in this case was the daughter of a very aristocratic official family. A 
: missionary who has been in the city for many years. became a close 
¢ friend of the whole family and through her the daughter became a 
; Christian. When the question of her marriage could no longer be 
_ postponed the girl said she could not marry the man to whom she was 
: betrothed, because he was not a Christian. There was a wild storm 


S Bu the family but this one young girl was not to be moved. Her 

paents loved her and did not wish to force her, so eventually, the 
young man was told that he would have to go without his wife but of 
course, the girl must sign the documents stating that she would never 
marry. What was the consternation of the whole clan when the girl 
declared that she intended to do no such thing. That was the un- 
forgivable sin. It was to bring the name of the whole family to ever- 
_f@ lasting dishonor. Never had such a thing been heard of. Such a 
daughter could no longer have any connection with the family. They 
cast her off absolutely and for years there has been no communication. 
Fortunately, the girl’s foreign friend was at hand to offer her a home 
so she became to all intents the daughter of a foreigner and also a 
devoted worker in the church. The sequel is rather a pleasant one. 
In the course of her Christian work this girl met a young theological 
student. He was poor and of no family—the sort of person that her 
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own family would certainly not have chosen as her husband—but they 
fell in love and were married. Young as they are, that couple is on the 
way to being counted among the most influential leaders of the church. 

These instances are given not as being at all extraordinary or out 
of the way but simply as examples of things that are happening every 
day in China just now. Nor can we think that China is far on the 
way to solving her marriage problems. In some ways she is only at 
the beginning of them. There are still many conservative parents 
even in Christian circles who can think of nothing better for their 
children than the old custom of an early betrothal. A little while ago, 
I had a small share in caring for a group of famine refugee girls who 
had been sold by their parents and whose homes could not be traced. All 
the girls were eventually adopted by Christian people but I was rather 
surprised and disconcerted to discover in how many cases the girl was 
adopted definitely as a future wife for a son of the family. Even some 
well educated Christians took girls to be betrothed to their sons. One 
wonders what will happen when the sons receive the modern education 
which these parents will undoubtedly wish them to have. | 

There are still many, many young people in China who are going 
to have to go through the ordeal of deciding whether or not they will 
accept or reject what custom and their parents have ordained for them, 


and some of these decisions will not be made without heart-rending 


struggles. 

It is not for a member of a Western nation to suggest that all 
problems are solved once the principle of freedom of choice is granted. 
We know only too well that a whole new series of problems. emerges. 
These problems, the youth of China are rapidly having to face. In 
one city alone, three schools which were formerly men’s schools have 
received groups of women students within the last few months. There 
is no Christian influence in these schools and in at least two of the 
cases there is also no older women to take any responsibility for the 
women students. They are left to make their own unaided experiments 
in living a common life with the men students with whom just a few 
years ago they could not have held the smallest communication. What 
can be the outcome? 

We do not see the solutions; we cannot do the experimenting for 
the youth of China; we cannot avert all the tragedies of struggle and 
the mistakes that are bound to come but we can lay emiphasis, to the 


utmost of our ability, on two things,—the possibility of companionship 
between men and women in the highest things: the kind of companion- 


ship that lifts an individual out of herself and sets her free from sell- 
consciousness,—and Christianity, the kind of Christianity that means 


elf-mastery and the sanctifying of all human relationships. 
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Christian Literature Work in China—A Challenge 
Y. K. WoO | | | 


T is sometimes contended that all that is needed to impart and 
promulgate the more vital elements in religion and ethics is 
living personality. Those who hold this point of view are 
perhaps emphasizing the more practical and less permanent side 

of the question and their contention is quite justified as far as it goes. 
Life is doubtless more fundamental than preaching. It reaches down 
much deeper and is of far greater value than the mere saying of prayers 
and the observance of rites. But even the noblest pattern of godly life 
sometimes has its limitations. There are provinces where contemporary 
living, no matter how inspiring, could not reach; there are values which 
personal examples alone, no matter how excellent, could not produce. 
I refer to the unconquerable vastness of space and the unimaginable 
infinitude of time. So, with all reverent emphasis on the importance 
of character as a special factor in social progress, we must remember 
that the printed page has occupied and will continue to occupy a place 
indispensible to the spread of Truth in a specific way and contribute 
to the progressive development of the divine seed in the heart of 
humanity. It is only by resorting to the use of literature that we 
may look for the preservation and continuity of mankind's richest heritage 
in the spiritual realm. 

In China the effectiveness of literature in influencing the 
lives of men js increased by the fact that it is taken for granted that 
writings are intrinsically sacred and should therefore be approached 
with due respect. ‘‘A scholar staying at his home may know all things 
throughout the world.” It is no wonder that the Chinese as a people 
have developed such a high regard for books and the thoughts con- 
tained therein. 

Both Confucianism and Buddhism have long had a firm hold on 
the Chinese. Their influence to-day is still strong and is bound to last 
for many years to come. One of the reasons for this is the prominent 
place given by both to literature. The same thing can be said about 
Catholicism, though in a smaller degree. The very first task the Catholic 
Church set herself to accomplish after coming into China was the 
writing and translating of books of more or less permanent value, not 
only on religious subjects but on other subjects as well. Attention 
was paid to the literary quality of work thus produced. This accounts 
largely for the firmer foundation Catholicism is enjoying in China 
than the Protestant Church. In contrast to the Catholics the Pro- 
testant Church gives only an insignificant place to the work of literature 
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in her otherwise stupendous effort to win the four hundred millions 
to Christ. This accounts in part also for the overwhelmingly larger 
number of adherents of the Catholic Church over the Protestant Church. 
It has been estimated that of every one thousand dollars spent in Pro- 
testant Mission work in China only one dollar goes into the work of 
producing literature. The Christian Church has yet to fully realize 
this lamentable shortsightedness. Her grave mistake will only be 
understood in the days that lie ahead. It is already too late for us to 
undo the harm done by those who lived and labored within the past one 
hundred years, but we can at least refrain from repeating the same 
blunder in this present generation. | 

Considering the magnitude in volume of Chinese literature includ- 
ing history, classics, philosophy, ethics, poetry, biography, commen- 
taries, and novels, one feels puzzled as to why there is so little written 
in Chinese on or about Christianity. Why is it that during the last 
one hundred years of Christian history in China only a very scanty 
number of books have been written, particularly those of a more 
permanent value’? Is it because there is but little in Christianity about 
which we can write? Are there no great truths or noble ideas that are 
powerful enough to capture the minds of the Chinese? In view of the 
incalculable thousands of volumes in the countless number of libraries 
found in every town, city or state in western countries, there seems 
to be hardly any ground for one to cherish such doubt. Yea, there 
is an inexhaustible supply of riches in Christianity which awaits men 
of vision and of literary ability in China for. exposition. Not until 
Christianity has won the heart of the Chinese, especially the literati class, 
through literature can we hope for real progress in the development 
of an indigenous Christianity in China. 

With all fairness we must admit, however, that the Christian 
Church in the past has put forth some effort in the way of producing 
literature. The books are largely devotional and individualistic in 
character, intended especially for the consumption of more or less 
uneducated people of the Christian community, with the possivle ex- 
ception of a limited number of titles which, however, are foreign in 
style and in thought not suitable for the average Chinese taste. We 
must recognize at the outset that literature, to meet and satisfy the 
human needs can be broadly divided into two classes: namely, those 
that appeal to feeling and those that appeal to intellect. Ip either 
case due consideration should be given to the other as a _ necessary 
corollary for increasing effectiveness in its presentation. With the less 
educated, the appeal to reason may not be so important an element 
as with the more highly educated. But if the educational movement 
has its way the large ignorant class of to-day will not remain _per- 
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manently. It is our duty to go before them and gradually lead them 
on. Far be it from us to take advantage of their ignorance and in- 
dcctrinate them with primitive thought and practice in the matter of 
religion. For in anything we write for them we must give due regard 
to théir coming mental and spiritual growth so that the present sain 
may not prove to be a hindrance to the cause in its larger outlook. 
To summarize some of the defects in the Christian literary produc 
ticns in the past they may be briefly stated as (1) too primitive ir 
thought, (2) lack of scholarship in style, (3) foreign in interpretation, 
(4) imitative rather than creative, (5) research werk inadequate, (6) 
overemphasis on emotion and neglect of reason, (7) doctrinal as over 
against the spiritual. 


WHAT ARE THE PRESENT NEEDS? 


During the past generations the Christian literature agencies in 
China have spent a large part of their energy in things that they 
thought were most useful for the cause of Christianity. Since the 
intellectual awakening, which had its beginning some twenty years ago 
and culminated in the Renaissance Movement within the last few years. 
the passion for intellectual satisfaction in everything and especially in 
religion suddenly burst into white heat among thinking Chinese. The 
already weakened hold on the Chinese of the old tvpe Christian literature 
consequently suffered an irretrievable blow and will no longer carry 
any weight in the eyes of the thinking Chinese. Not that the country : 
has no need for Christian literature. On the contrary the need for 
Christian literature was never so great. But the need is for the sane 
type. We need devotional and character-building literature more than 
ever before. But such literature must be based on high scholarship, 
must be scientific and reascnable in its presentation, and must be a 
contributicn to the best thought, in its application for human progress 
and social solidarity. 

Since the break-down of our traditional standards of morality, 
the disintegrating influence which is manifest in every walk of life is 
singularly alarming. Not only in the political world do we find dishonesty, 
selfishness, cruelty and devilishness, but we find that the same thing is 
going on in business, in family life, in education and even in religion. 


From the upper-most class to the mass of common people signs of 


corruption are strikingly apparent. In a time like this what else is 
more urgent than the production of constructive Christian literature 
of the right type to create in the thought realm beneficial elements to 
counteract the surrounding evil forces. 

The New Thought movement has had large following among 
the students and educated class. They are the most important factors 
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for weal or woe in the life of China. What do we have to offer to 
them that they may be led to see and live the great eternal truths of 
Christianity ? , 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE PROBLEMS? 


The Chinese people have been a people devoted to literature. This 
inherent devotion, though much depraved through the introduction of 
Western science and learning, is still dormant in the minds of most 
of the educated Chinese. So there is not much difficulty in obtaining 
the desired end on the part of readers, provided appropriate material 
is produced. But who are to produce this literature? During the past 
generation foreign missionaries have attempted to meet this need in 
a way. Their painstaking perseverance and unswerving determination 
are greatly to be admired and respected. But the best efforts they can put 
forth will not produce the desired result. Their effort in producing 
Chinese literature is like “scratching the boot to relieve itching.” 
There is a peculiarity in Chinese literature, which prevents any foreign 
scholar from mastering its use, no matter how philosophical and keen- 


ground and other similar social inheritances which those from other 
countries find it difficult to comprehend. 

The difficulty is aggravated when one is trying to work through 
the help of a Chinese writer no matter how capable that writer may be. 
When the foreign author writes something himself he at least ex- 
presses an idea true to itself though it may not be easily understandable 
by the Chinese. But when he tries to convey his thought for reproduction 
to another man, who is different from him in the method of thinking 
and in the experience of life, a large percentage of his idea will be 
estranged or lost. Even with a Chinese author, who has to depend 
upon another Chinese to express his thought in written form, such 
drawbacks are unavoidable. This is true also with translations. When 
one does his own translation, the result is something that faithfully 
represents his‘own thought. If one has to go through a medium for 
such translation, he will at once see that what is translated is quite 
different from what he would like it to be. We want first hand liter- 
ary productions. If this is so, first class Chinese literary talent which 
can create and originate things of high value for the Christian literary 
work, is the most urgent need of the day. Great literary talent in 
China nowadays is very rare even in the non-Christian world. The 
few names standing prominent in the Chinese literary world can almost 
be counted on one’s fingers. What advantage over the present situation 
could we hope to have for Christian literary work? This is one 
of the most serious questions confronting the Chinese Christian Church 
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to-day. Yea, it is a real challenge. It is high time for us to think 
it through. This naturally leads us to the question of discovering and 
training literary talent. We must decide upon a well-planned training 
program which should be systematically and persistently carried out from 
the very bottom up. The Christian Church and Christian institutions 
should join hands with Christian literature agencies in this vast under- 
taking. We want men of vision, and of self-sacrificing spirit who 
think deeply and read widely for this high calling. But the first 
requisite for literary work is literary ability as a means for giving 
expression to worthy. ideas. . 


EDUCATING THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 


The converts to Christianity thus far have been made up largely 
of men and women who have been deprived of the privilege of material 
possessions and of education. This is due perhaps to the fact that the 
simple minded folks free from the bondage of the lust of flesh and per- 
plexities of intellect are more open to the message of the Gospel. This 
being the case Chinese Christian scholars who can make able use of the 
pen to magnify the message of Christianity are exceptionally rare. 
In former years such a situation might have been all right and might 
not have caused any alarm. But the change of time brings with it 
new social conditions, new necessities, new conceptions of life, and a 
new world outlook, which make the heretofore natural things unnatural, 
and the comfortable things uncomfortable. This is precisely the situ- 
ation facing the Chinese Christian community to-day. If we are to look 
for a strong Chinese Church in the near future no effort should be 
spared to-day towards leavening the Chinese Christian community with 
the best of education, especially the younger generation which is still 
in schools and colleges. Only after such a thing is done, we may 
reasonably look for a continuous supply of competent literary workers 
from out of the Christian Church. 


THE IMMEDIATE PROGRAM. 


But we can not sit idle and wait for the ideal state of things. 
Until that time arrives we must do our best to meet the present situation. 
Let those foreign missionaries who are engaged in literary work always 
bear this point in mind, however, that they at best are instrumental 
only in this transitional stage, and that whatever they do or plan they 
are under inevitable handicaps and limitations. It goes without saying 
that they have immeasurably richer Christian heritage and experience 
and consequently they are in an advantageous position to contribute 
materially to the Christian thinking of the Chinese. But they would 
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accomplish vastly more if they seek only to give suggestions and advices 
to their Chinese co-workers rather than to dictate to them and fix their 
own program as they think best.- In this field as in any other field of 
Christian work Chinese leadership and initiative should be especially 
encouraged. In so far as-Chinese leadership is given free play in ad- 
nunistrative matters as well as in the mapping out of programs, to that 
extent only can we expect to develop and maintain real Chinese leadership 
in literary work. 

The present day Chinese is craving for a type of Christian liter- 
ature on personal and social morality, on spiritual development, on 
religion and science, on industrial democracy, on education, business, 
economics, world-relations and what not for inspiration and guidance. 
But this must be written in such a way that both in thought and in 
style it will satisfy the modern mind, especially the modern Chinese mind. 
May we all unite in effort and prayer that the present opportunity 
may not slip by without our laying a firm foundation for a forward 
movement in presenting the Message to China which will enrich ~ life 
of her millions and uplift this great nation. 


Pe 


ls our Educational Work Building up the Church? 


EDWARD JAMES 


NE of the healthful signs of the times is the increasing willing- 
ness to review formerly accepted ideals and methods. Let us 
not be discouraged because some still persist in playing the 
royal game of ostrich, refusing to be cognizant of anything to 

disturb their perpetual complacency. | 

The Survey Spirit is upon us, and, like fire, when it starts none 
can tell where or when it will stop. Often “treasures of knowledge’ 
are uncovered, little dreamed of at the outset. A number of recent 
articles in missionary publications make evident this hopeful courage 
to know fully and state clearly certain facts—unpleasant perhaps, but 
vital to the enterprise. Furthermore, the writer has been asked to 
vive others the benefit of his observations. 

Disillusionment was ever unpleasant, though it is often necessary— 
and along no line is this developing more broadly or significantly than 
in connection with our widespread educational work. A couple of 
months ago a chief executive of a large denomination labored to convince 
me that our educational work had been developed out of all fair 
proportion to the evangelistic work. He was disillusioned. Only 
yesterday a leading educator told me that he was fully persuaded that 
our emphasis upon education is misplaced. He is disillusioned. 
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Foreign missionaries in China have given theniselves to educational 
work with vigor, fervor and persistence worthy of the great expectations 
held. The creed formerly held by multitudes of workers was recently 
fairly expressed. ‘“‘I believe that the propagation of Christian civiliza- 
tion is the greatest work in the world, and that Christian schools are 
incomparably the finest agents for the spread of Christian civilization.” 

Not to indulge in hairsplitting, it is evidently a question, partly 
at least, of what constitutes a Christian school, what differentiates a 
Christian School from a non-Christian school. Is it a difference of 
huilding, equipment, curriculum, method, discipline, ideal, objective, 
emphasis—all resulting in a different product? And what does a 
Christian school expect to produce? ‘Commercial and religious com- 
pradores”? “Second rate clerks’? What biting sarcasm was that from 
a noted educator who but recently saw the tragedy of our compromise! 
More than twenty years ago we heard Dr. J. R. Mott speak of mission- 
aries as “chiefly an overworked lot of school teachers."’ Again, we ask, 
what do we expect to produce from our Christian schools? Well, say 

“Christian Citizenship’—surely nothing less than this.. 

We have made the claim so often that it is worn fairly threadbare,— 
“Get hold of the children of to-day, and you haye the church of to- 
morrow.” Only to-day a nationally. known Chinese worker suggested 
to me the opening of a new school, and to my query, “Why open 
another school ?’’, he quoted the formula. Let us face the facts. The 
writer is familiar with a large region, and has conversed with many. 
on this matter. During the last thirty-five years we have had several 
thousands of boys in our schools for from two to ten years. The 
actual figures are not at hand, but conservatively estimated probably a 
thousand, or more, of these have professed Christianity, been baptized 
on confession of faith, and received into church membership. Surely, 
hy this time we ought to have a sturdy Christian Church, for did we 
not so promise ourselves? But again to quote a recent writer, whose 
words, though written for another occasion, fit ours——‘‘We are facing 
the fact that hundreds of nominally Christian students who have been 
through our schools are having nothing to do with our churches. It 
is high time that we faced the problem squarely. What do we gain 
by pouring water into a bucket that has no bottonr?”’ In our particular 
case, of the thousands who have had years of training in our so-called 
Christian schools, and of the many hundreds who have gone the full 
length of entering into church membership when they were in the schools, 
within a twelve month after they have left school scarcely any can 
be found who have more than a nominal connection with a church— 
they make no Christian profession and acknowledge no Christian obli- 
vation. This unsavory fact persists, and stares us in the face every- 
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where, that apart from those retained in paid employ, very few of 
our students maintain their Christian profession, or count as Christians 
very long after leaving school. And this parallel fact is suggestive— 
of the hundreds of substantial and intelligent men-members of our 
churches very few were ever students in our schools. What are our 
Christian schools doing to produce Christian citizenship? And yet, with 
some of our great missions the major part of their resources, men and 
money, for half a century, or more, has been lavishly poured into 
Christian education. 

It is easy to retort; “The trouble is with your church, not with 
our school.” But, is it so? Will a study of our schools from kinder- 
garten up discover any program, discipline, atmosphere, aspiration, or 
determination that gives just ground for expectancy of large and per- 
manent Christian results? We think not. Is our teaching of religion, 
e.g., comparable for emphasis and efficiency to our teaching of arithmetic ] 
or English? Many students and teachers testify that what religious 
instruction is given is usually the dullest and least effective part of 
the day’s program. It is said again, “Your evangelistic program is 
behind the educaticnal program in development. Why don't you w ork. 
up the evangelistic program, as the educators have worked up theirs? 
Yes, very true, the evangelistic program is very far, almost hopelessly 
far behind the educational program. And that is one cause otf the 
trouble—there are always men and money for educational institutions, 
but frequently little of either for evangelism. The emphasis being thus 
placed by missionaries, are we surprised to find our Chinese workers 
following suit, so that the major interest of many, if not most, of our 
pastors is in the school work of their parish, to the large neglect of 
the preaching and pastoral work they. ought to be doing. But find 
out, if you can, how many of the pupils of that school up to two years 
ago are now professing or practicing Christians. 

It is not difficult to run a school. Witness the numerous private 
schools—even many middle schools, run on semi-Western methods, § 
wholly self-supporting. But especially with a large subsidy of foreign 
funds it is a simple matter to get a school full of boys, and thus drug § 
our conscience into thinking that we are doing our best work. It is 
only the line of least resistance, and is often a refuge from the real 
task before us. 

Is it the main business of the church to give people a commercially 
valuable education? Apparently so, for most of our resources go 
to that end. To do what we are doing with the expectation of building 
up a Christian citizenship and self-directing Christian Church is “like 
climbing a tree to catch fish.” Our time-honored and habituated school 
program is not building up “‘the Kingdom” very rapidly. 
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True, we look to our schools to discover those whom we may take 
in hand at great expense and train to be Christian workers. The writer 


fis firmly convinced that a tithe of the educational work we are doing, 


if done properly, would discover more workers than can possibly be 
employed, and those of a higher character than is widely found now. 
Would that we could send out a steady stream of trained, strong men, 
sturdy Christians, into all the walks of life—but that is just what our 
educational system has not done. 

Our thesis is this—that our educational work is contributing 
very slightly to Christian citizenship, and that a self-supporting church 
will be built up vastly sooner if we transfer a large part of our 
educaticnal passion and interest to direct evangelism, "anid by divert- 
ing our resources chiefly to evangelism for, say twenty years, we shall 
soon have a large Christian constituency from which to draw students, 
and to which they may safely and helpfully return, without being 
swamped in an wholly pagan environment. The first part of this is 
abundantly demonstrated by conditions all about us; and we are justified 
in believing the second part of it by the universal history of the Church 
and its Gospel. 


oe 


The Confucian Civilization 


The Confucian Theory of Moral and Religious Education and 
its Bearing on the Future Civilization of China 
Z. K. ZIA 


(Continued from page 656, in November, 1923 issue) 
BG: 2. CONFUCIANISM AS ETHICS 


N analyzing Confucianism, let us now approach it from the 
ethical point of view. Confucianism as a system of ethics has 
been highly commended. Confucius, has to my mind, made 
at least one original contribution in the field of ethics. Let us 

see 1f that is so. 


a. The distinct contribution of Confucius. 


What is the distinct contribution of Confucius? It is, of course, 
taken for granted that Confucius must be given credit for editing the 
ancient King. For what else may we give him credit? 

Ancestor worship has been taken as the distinct contribution of 
Confucius. This is not a correct estimate. Ancestor worship was not 
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originated by Confucius; neither did he give it special attention. The 
emphasis on filial piety in Confucianism is not to be accredited to 
Confucius. Confucius was interested in the making of a MAN rather 
than in the making of a SON. According to the author of the History 
of Chinese Philosophy, Mr. Wu Seth, the emphasis upon filial piety 
should be attributed to Neo-Confucianists, not to Confucius. The 
Classic of Filial Piety did not come from the hand of Confucius. W. A. 
P. Martin branded the Classic of Filial Piety as one of thie Confucian 
Apocryphal books. Some have given Confucius credit for stressing the 
ritual and propriety. This is not altogether wrong, but we cannot very 
well identify Confucius with propriety. The greatest ideal of Confucius 
is not here. | 

As has been intimated, Tao is the key to the study of Confucius, 
Confucius said that Tao can be divided into two aspects, namely, the 
Tao of Heaven or T’ien (objective) and the Tao of Man (subjective). 
What Confucius constantly teaches is evidently the Tao of Man. But 
Tao, as Confucius said, consists of two elements only, Love and Non- 
Love.* It is this love (Jen) f& that Confucius dwelt upon, constantly 
talked about, and carefully searched into. This Jen (or love) did not 
claim to be of divine origin, but Confucius lifted if up from earth to 
heaven. Jen became the measuring rod; a man of Jen, according to 
Confucius, was the ideal man, a government of Jen, the ideal state. 
The ideal state was never realized in Confucius’ life-time. The iceal 
man was found in the person of Yen Hui, one of the three most intimate 
disciples of Confucius. Of the three, Tze Kung was noted for his 
wisdom, Tzu Loo for his courage, and Yen Hui for his love. When 
Yen Hui died, Confucius cried bitterly and would not be comforted, 
for he believed that the one who really understood him had died. 

The generations in which Confucius and Mencius lived were genera- & 
tions of continuous warfare. The kings or princes of the feudal states § 
all invariably believed in the use of force. Such belief was called “Pa § 
Tao” (9 $4), which means the Tao of “Might makes Right.” The 
reason that Confucius and Mencius were unpopular in their day was § 
that they both stood for the Tao that was diametrically opposed to this § 
current belief. Confucius advocated ‘‘Wang Tao,” which & 
means the Tao of “Right makes Might.’’ As he indicated, only the & 
government of Jen could adopt Wan Tao; only the man of Jen could § 
make a government of Jen possible. Jen must be practised everywhere. 
Jen must be taught in every season. Jen, as Tozaburo Kudo pointed § 
out in his doctor’s thesis, is “the sum total of all the virtues, or perfection 
of man’s moral nature.’’} 


*See Book of Mencius, Lee-La, Ch. 2. 
+ Kudo, The Ethics of Confucius. Tokyo, 1904.. 
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Thus, as far as I can judge, no one prevent to Confucius had 
contributed so much on the idea of Jen, though the term Jen did not 
criginate with him. No one after Confucius adhered to the exposition 
of Jen as wholly and clearly as he did. Mencius followed Confucius, 
and added the idea of “righteousness,’’ which is a correct addition, and | 
probably registered another advance in thought. | 


b. Jen (or Love) in the Analects of Confucius. 


The Analects of Confucius, one of the four books, has on the 
basis of the consensus of critical opinion, been regarded as the most 
genuine source of the sayings of Confucius. It is right that we gather 
proof texts to show that our position with reference to the contribution 
of Confucius in the sphere of ethics has abundant justification. These 
proof texts all come from the Analects; the renderings of them are 
my own. The reader will do well to compare mine and Legge’s trans- 
lation of the Confucian Analects in The Chinese Classics. 

One more remark seems to be necessary here. The term “Jen” 
according to Legge’s translation was not uniformly rendered. Some- 
times he translated “Jen” into English as “perfect virtue,’’ sometimes as 
“virtuous,” sometimes as “goodness,’’ sometimes ‘“‘benevolence,’ some- 
times “love.” This variation is not only doing an injustice to Confucius, 
it also greatly lessens the force of “Jen.’’ I admit the difficulty of 
translating the term, but to give to it so many renderings was simply 
to read much into it. We must either adopt one term for it all the 
way through, or give reasons why in one place we use the term ‘‘good- 
ness” for Jen, and in another adopt another rendering. While “Jen” 
may in different places carry different meanings, who has authority to 
decide that one rendering belongs here and another there? Legge’s 
arbitrary translation of the word ‘‘Jen’” must be looked on as a tentative 
effort. We seek to revise it. | 


CONFUCIUS’ .SAYINGS ABOUT JEN (©). 


By Jen is meant to love man. (Cf. Legge, p. 124, Ch. 22.)* 

Clever conversation and a seemingly kind face seldom constitute 
jen. | 

Man without Jen is void of reverence (or propriety) ; man without 
Jen. is void of passion (or music.). (19, 3.) 

A youth should love all, and be intimate with Jen. (4, 6.) 

Live in Jen; he who does not live in Jen can hardly be considered 
as wise. (29, 1.) © 


*Legge: Confucian Analects in the Chinese Classics, 7 volumes. (Triibner & Co., 
London), 1861. | 
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You cannot live with men without Jen, either in poverty or in 
riches, for only men of Jen can be at ease with Jen, and only men of 
wisdom find profit with Jen. (29, 2.) | 

_Only men of Jen are able to like or hate man. (30, 3.) 

If one be concentrated in Jen, there will be no evil. (30, 4.) 

I have never seen a man who loves Jen hate the man without Jen. 
There is no one who can be above the man who loves Jen. But if the 
man of Jen does hate the man without Jen, it is because the former 
does not want to be influenced by the latter. I have not seen one who 
put his effort in Jen and found himself unqualified to do so. If there 


were any, I myself have not seen any yet. (31, 6.) 


The man of Jen works hard first, and then reaps. (55, 20.) 

The man of wisdom enjoys the river (water); the man of Jen 
enjoys the mountain. The man of wisdom is active. The man of 
Jen is quiet. The man of wisdom lives a happy life. The man of 
Jen lives a long life.(56, 21.) : 

The man of Jen establishes himself in order to establish man, 
educates himself in order to educate men. (56, 28.) 

One should be concentrated in Tao, grounded in virtue, dependent 
upon Jen and relaxed in arts. (60,6.) © 

Is Jen far off? When I want Jen, there is Jen. (66, 29.) — 

As to holiness and Jen, I dare not to be called such; only I am 
not tired of striving for them, and am not tired of teaching them to 
my fellow-men—that I dare say. (70, 33.) | 

The man of wisdom does not quiver. The ‘man of Jen does not 
worry. The man of courage does not fear. (89, 28.) 

Jen is self-control and reverence. When self-control and reverence 
obtain, the world is going to Jen. (114,1.) 

The content of Jen is as follows: to see nothing irreverent, to hear 
nothing irreverent, and to do nothing irreverent.(114, 1, vs. 2.) | 3 

Jen means this: Go out as if you were ushering an honorable guest 
(reverence). Employ people as if you were in charge of a great cere- 
mony (sacrifice)—(carefulness.) Do not give what you do not want 
yourself. Thus doing, in a state as well as in a ry. there will be 
no grievance. (115,2.) | 

The man of Jen speaks with reticence. (116, 2, v8. 2) 

Jen means this: Live reverently, dispatch carefully, deal with men 
loyally and honestly. This is indispensable, even if you deal with the i 
barbarians. (135,19.) 

The courageous, the enduring, the simple and the anlins are next 
(near) to Jen. (138, 27.) 

The man of Jen must have courage ; though aman of courage may 


not have Jen:(140, 5.) 


4 
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. Superior men might unfortunately have been deprived of Jen. 
e But no mean men have ever possessed Jen. (141, 7.) 
Can there be Jen without work? Can there be loyalty without the 
knowledge of its cause? (142, 8.) 

_ The Tao of a superior man is threefold. I am short of it. The 
lH man of Jen does not worry. The man of wisdom does not quiver. 
The man of courage does not fear. (150, 30. Cf. p. 89, which is 
the same in Chinese, save for a difference in order.) 

A hero, a man of Jen, will not beg for life at the cost of Jen, but 

will risk (or kill) his life for the accomplishment of Jen. (161, 8.) 
Jen means more to men than water and fire. Yet I have seen 
‘men go to water and fire and die there; but I have not seen men who go 


ler 


Te 


: to Jen and die there. (168, 33.) | 
‘ Of Jen, let no man be moderate in its pursuit, even in surpassing 


his teacher. (168, 35.) 
| To be able to practise the following five (principles) in the world 
"will constitute Jen: They are reverence, generosity, sincerity, sagacity, 
and charitableness. If reverent, there will be no trespassing. If 
generous, popularity is his. If sincere, men will trust him. If 
sagacious, success will be obtained. If charitable, he will be able to 
handle people. (184, 6.) 
e Jen 1s there, when.one is educated but still earnestly pursuing. Jen is 
° B® there, when one is earnest in inquiry and yet is closely thinking. (205, 6.) 
| Beside the foregoing, there are at least half a dozen more places 
TR where we can find the word Jen occurring in the Analects. Of two 
_ BB hundred and eighteen pages in Legge’s translation, Jen begins on the 
“ f@ third page and ends on the two hundred and seventeenth page, thus 
spreading over practically the entire book. Yet when Legge translates - 
: Jen by different terms and phrases, how many students will be impressed 
_ BB by the prominence of Jen in Confucian teachings? Chinese children 
‘ study the Analects and when they finish the book they go away with Jen 
in their minds, because Jen has struck their brain cells so many times. 
Re With Jen rendered in diverse terms, it becomes decomposed and thus 
« BM loses its original content. Legge’s translation is to that extent useless 
as a text-book. | 
What I have said in the preceding paragraph in regard to Legge’s 
"FM translation is not an attack upon him. Legge has a right to render 
‘ F Jen into different meanings. I want only to call the reader’s attention 
to the fact that the original language is Jen all the way through. W. L. 
Zia, the author of Confucius, in Chinese, (FL -F-, O} FE $k 4) evaluates 
Jen in the Analects, and gives the following classification : 


(1) The first aspect of Jen is charity 7). 
(2) The second aspect of Jen is sincerity ( # Ji). 


Jer 
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(3) The third aspect of Jen is grace (4% HB). 
(4) The fourth aspect of Jen is loyalty or the square deal (i #1). 
(5) The fifth aspect of Jen is self-denial (@ ¥).* 


To Confucius, Jen was the philosopher’s stone, and therefore it 
was everything, but no one term can represent the whole of Jen. 
Confucius’ idea of Jen was similar to that of ‘“‘love’’ as used bv Paul 
in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. But Confucius did not 
think of Jen in terms of faith and hope. This lack forever places 
Confucius as a mere moralist. Confucius’ love was love of man, 
not love of God. The highest point that Confucius reached was 
only a beginning in Christianity. Confucius was on the right road, 
but he did not live long enough to see its consummation. He died 
with many a regret, if not disappointment. In Confucius, let us 
assume, the last word in the field of ethics may have been said. But 
the first word in the sphere of religion is elastic and vague. Contucits 
taught us how to live, but did not teach us how to live in faith and hope. 


c. The Confucian philosophy of social life. 


There are no proof texts by which to establish the stand [ take 
on this topic. The Confucian philosophy of social life is to be felt 
by actually breathing its atmosphere and by assimilating the traditions, 
ideals, and spirit of the Chinese people in history and in_ historical 
writings. My position is not, therefore, based upon postulates extracted 
from pure reasoning. I speak as the result of long-felt conviction. 
The motto of the Confucian school is the Golden Mean. Applving tt 
to the social life, it means to livea NORMAL LIFE. 

What does this normal life imply? First of all, a normal Iie 
means a moral life. Search through the history of the Chinese, and 
you will find that a more moral people never lived. To be normal ts to 
be moral. Hence to live a normal life means to be obedient to one’ 
master, to be filial to one’s parents, to be faithful with one’s friends § 
to act courageously but not hastily, to work diligently but not hurriedly § 
and to live peacefully but not ignobly. The Golden Mean is Tao.f 


This is another way of saying that the normal life is moral life. To 


act within the boundary is at once normal and moral. A sense of right 
and wrong has never been lacking in the long history of China. The 
reason for this is the unchanging belief in living a normal life. 
Secondly, a normal life implies a life conforming to principles 
It does not mean to live an imitative life, but it does mean to respect 
the experiences of the sages and teachers of the past. Even a man wh 
cannot read and write will act according to the ancient sayings. Such 
discover the wisdom of the old sayings by painful experiences perhaps 


* Zia, Confucius, 144 ff. | 
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put nevertheless they memorize the principles by heart, and every time 
they come to a cross-road they first ask themselves. what the old teachers 
have to say about the problem. These principles have unified the Chinese, 
even though the Chinese dialects have isolated the people and the 
Chinese classics have made them illiterates. This conformity to 
principles must be attributed to the Confucian philosophy of social life, 


namely, to live a normal life. 


_. Thirdly, a normal life means to live a life following the natural 
course. For the higher class, a normal life means enjoying to the 
fullest extent what nature has to offer. It means enjoying the moon, 
the stars, the open door, the fields, the mountains and hills, the rivers, 
and the trees. Landscapes in China have been glorified through Chinese 
paintings. With this Western art critics agree. Confucian scholars 
have been enjoying “simple living and high thinking.”” China has her 
Wordsworth, her Tennyson, her Emerson. Her idealists never desired 
anything but to follow the course of nature. They enjoyed the normal 
life that nature gave them; they lived a life of repose, of inspiration, 
of meditation; they detested calculation, material success, and com- 
mercialism mingled with sensationalism. For the rank and file, a 
normal life means to dig the soil, not to open the mines. In other 
words, the fact that China was never anything else than an agricultural 


nation finds its origin in the Confucian philosophy of social life. 


If you read Giles’ The Civilization of China, you will notice that 
China was never without great mechanical geniuses and inventors.* 


* Giles lists the inventions and mechanical feats of the Chinese as follows: 

The art of printing. : | Water-wheels. 

Wooden bridges. The Great Wall. 

“Taxicab,” or earriage fitted with a machine for recording the distance traversed, 
the earliest notice of which takes us back to the fourth century A.D. 

The system of finger prints for personal identification, recorded in the seventh 
century A.D. 

Carved ivory balls. 

The compass—may have been first introduced into China by the Arabs. 

Gunpoavder, in the seventh century. Flying cars at a very remote date. 

Iron ships. 

The circulation of the blood was hinted at as well. 

Highly developed paintings. A leading art-critic comments: “To the Sung artists 
and poets mountains were a passion as to Wordsworth. The landscape art thus founded, 
and continued by the Japanese in the fifteenth century, must rank as the greatest school 
of landscape art which the world has seen.” 3 

Movable types of backed clay were invented about 1043 A.D. 

The oldest newspaper, the Peking Gazette. (Not strictly a newspaper in the 
mcdern sense.) | 


(Giles, The Civilisation of China, 122 f.) 


I might add many more contributions such as Chinese embroidery, the art of 
cooking, the distinct note of Chinese music and the Chinese musical instruments, the 
Chinese literature with all its intricacy and simplicity, different kinds of agricultural 
implements, the lost art of Chinese surgical achievements (one physician claimed that 
he was able to wash a patient’s brain), spiritualism, the Chinese drama, mathematical 
board, astronomy, the guild system, state socialism, etc. To my mind, you can find 
almost everything in China except Christianity. That Paul went to Europe instead 
of going to Asia is a historical turning-point that Asiatic Christians all regret. Z. K. Z. 
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If you read Chinese history in the original language, you will notice 
pathetic stories of how inventions became extinct and many innovations 
were suppressed. Innovations tended to upset the normal life, and the 
Chinese Confucian school decreed that no unnecessary inventions should 
be tolerated. Even the necessary ones, as long as they could render 
service, were never thought of as needing improvement. Mines were 
not opened, not because the people did not know that mines would make 
them rich, but because mines were not necessary. The opening of mine 
was a defacement of nature. Metallic life leaves an unnatural smell; 
the Chinese appreciate wood, seeing it comes from trees, and chinaware 
that comes from the clay. They believé that they have a good taste, and 
live an idealistic life. They believe that to live a normal life will 
enable them to live a national life thousands of years more. Nature is 
the best friend of man. 

To sum up, we can fairly well explain the Chinese ways of living 
by this Confucian philosophy of life. The Confucian school never 
justified an aggressive war. ‘These are contrary to the principle oi 
living a moral and normal life. The Confucian school sneers at the 
worship of Mammon, the massing up of great fortunes. within the 
twinkling of an eye, and the modern “fast” ways. It hates the subway jm 
noises. It looks down upon men who live merely for bread. Theli™ 
Confucian civilization is essentially idealistic, even though it is not asim 
spiritual as it ought to be. The bustling life of modern cities is jus fi 
the thing the Confucian school does not stand for. The Confucian fi 
philosophy of social life is to live a NORMAL LIFE. I want to end 
this topic with Samuel Johnson’s deep insight into Chinese affairs. Theil 
quotation is as follows: : 

“Shaped in the Chinese mould of the ‘Middle Path,’ a prudential 
balance of relations, he shows a sedulous regard to circumstances andi 
distinctions, which may sometimes be excessive, but usually illustrates fi 
his good sense. His counsels are wise, kindly, and fitting the case inf 
hand; he is no doctrinaire, but a student of persons and emergencies. 
His incessant theme is the balance of character, the danger of one 
sidedness, the mutual dependence of study and original thought, of 
solid sense and fine taste, that due observance of limits in which the f 
virtue of any quality consists.’’* 


3. THE SHORTCOMINGS OF CONFUCIANISM ACCORDING TO CRITICS. 


That there are shortcomings in Confucianism we all admit. The : 
question is: What are the shortcomings? Let me present some of 
them as pointed out by the critics. : 


* Johnson, China, 588 f. 
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a. Materialism or temporalism. 


Since Confucianism lacks the spiritual element, it naturally follows 
that there is a tendency toward the material side, or at least such 
an impression is given. Confucius, the most prominent figure, was 
primarily interested in affairs concerning the welfare of the state, and 
thus induced people to think in terms of utility and temporal things. 
But to call Confucianism “materialistic” is to ignore the other 
nese side of Confucianism. For novelty has been positively forbidden by 
oll: the Confucian school, except in cases of real necessity, such as the 
are compass, printing blocks, water wheels, etc. In other words, invention 
nd jor novelty’s sake was strictly denounced, and even punished as an 
vill HB offence of the first degree, according to the Li Ki (The Book of 
isl Rites.) Indulgence in material gains and pleasures was always guarded 

against. This may -be asceticism, which does not prove or disprove | 
ngf™ materialism, but we must remember that the element of Tien or 
rime destiny played a great part. The fundamental shortcoming of Con- 
off fucianism does not seem to lie here. | 
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he (To be Continued) 
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is A Missionary Meditation 
JOHN HIND 

nd 


the work of promoting the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth 
which is the follow-up work of the Incarnation of Christ, it 
id is to be expected that they will have to meet with temptations 
eSB similar to those which came to their Lord. The following paraphrase 
inf of Matt. iv. 1 ff. is submitted as a suitable meditation. It is intended 
8. to represent but one aspect of a many-sided incident in our Lord's life. 
¢- i The aspect which regards the temptations as directed mainly against 
1 His own spiritual life is deliberately and completely omitted, in order 
Mm that the full emphasis may be thrown upon that aspect which regards 
it as directed against His plans for the setting up of His Kingdom. 


he ORASMUCH as upon missionaries has devolved a large share of 


MATT. IV. 


e 1. After His baptism Jesus was filled with the Spirit for the 
ifm great work that awaited Him, and as He pondered on how that work 
was to be. begun and carried on, that same Holy Spirit led Him up 
into the solitude of the wilderness, and while He was there the devil 


ce 


‘He entered the temple and climbed up to the pinnacle whence He could 
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realising the importance of the moment, brought the full force of his 
fiercest temptations to bear upon Him. 

2. Now Jesus was preparing Himself for the great task that 
awaited Him by a time of prayer and fasting, and after forty days 
and nights of it He naturally felt hungry. 

3. And the tempter whispered in His ear, “Hunger is a sore trial, 
and many, many of these people whom you are trying to win are 
hungry. Now I know the heart of man, and I know that they wil! 
follow any man who will feed them. You want to set up the Kingdom 
of God and yourself to be its King, here’s your chance. There is 
enough here to feed millions of them if you will but exert your divine 
power and turn these stones into bread.” 

4. But Jesus said, “Ah yes, that is all very well but I have come 
to give them more abundant life, a life far fuller than that which 
the qultinudes are seeking in their pursuit of the daily bread. I should 
only defeat my own purpose by laying all the emphasis on bodily food, 
for true life depends not on bread but on the Word of God.” 

5. Then after a time He returned to Jerusalem, and the devil kept 
beside Him all the way, His feet turned naturally to the holy place. 


look out over the city, and as He sat there and thought of the precious 
souls waiting for the message He had come to deliver, again the tempter 
whispered in His ear. 

6. And he said to Him, “If you are teally seeking to gain the 
allegiance and worship of men, now is your.chance. I know their 
hearts, that they will follow in crowds anyone who can satisfy their 
craving for the weird and mysterious. If you will only jump down 
from here and light in their midst they will all acknowledge that you 
are truly the Son of God, and you need not be afraid, for does not 
the Bible say that God will protect you and you will not even hurt 
your foot against a stone.” 

£ And Jesus quickly answered, “Yes, indeed, miracles may pos- 
sibly have a place in the scheme of my Kingdom, but such an act, as 
you suggest, would be nothing more nor less than a putting of God 
to the test, and the Bible says plainly that this 1s wrong.’ 

8. Again He went out of the city and, with the devil following 
hard upon Him, He climbed up an exceeding high mountain whence 
He could see, as it were, the whole world stretched out in a great 
panorama before Him. 

9, And the devil whispered in His ear, “Aha, that is what you 
want, is it, you want them all to be your people and yourself their 
ruler, but I tell you that is mine, they are in my hand; but never 
mind I’ll not be selfish, I’ll make a bargain with you. You may have 
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all this power if you'll only promise not to bé@ too rigorous with 
then. Don’t insist on them giving up all their little sins that they 
love so much. They may be yours most of the time, but just allow 
then occasionally to recognize me, that is all I.ask, it is only a little 
thing, and you will get seventy-five per cent of what you are seeking.” 

10. But Jesus wouldn’t listen. “Get away, Satan,” He said, “for 
the Bible tells us that if we want to worship God it must be Him only 
or not at all.” 

11. Then the ies it up, and in the company of angels Jesus 
planned His modus operandi. 


And the rest of the book shews how He chose His few ignorant 
disciples quietly and gradually from among the peasantry of Galilee, 
and through three and a half years both by precept and example taught 
them how they were to work for Him, and finally, after His resurrection, 
He sent them forth to preach His Gospel, and gave them the Holy Spirit 
as their guide and counsellor. | 

And we are entered into their labours. 


A Litany of Intercession by Missionaries for China 
and the Church 


E. R. HUGHES 


GOD the Father, who didst make of one family all the nations 
of the earth; | 
Have mercy upon us. 
O God the Son, Jesus of Nazareth in Galilee of the nations; 

Have mercy upon us. 

O God the Holy Ghost, who didst brocd in the hearts of sage and 
prophet ; 

Have mercy upor us. 

O Holy, Blessed and Glorious Trinity, above all and in all, whose 
passion may not be appeased until the family of man be reconciled and 
at home in Thee; 3 

Have mercy upon us. 

Remember not, Lord, our offences, nor the offences of our fore- 
fathers, neither forsake us for Our sins: spare us, good Lord, spare 
thy people whom Thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood and take 
not thy Holy Spirit from us; 

Spare us, good Lord. 
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to bear rule and authority, that the dream of past days may be fulfilled 
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By thy Incarnation, thy birth in the stable, boyhood in the village 
playing in the market, schooling by the scribes; AND by the miracle 
of thy growth in wisdom and stature and in favour with God and man: 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

By thy Baptism, when Thou wast knit up with sinful men, AND 
then didst see the heavens opened and hear the Voice; 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

By thy poorness of spirit, thy mourning, thy meekness, thy hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, AND by thy joy in the Kingdom, in 
the inheritance of the earth, and in the cup of \thy righteousness running 
over ; 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

By the mercy and purity of thy heart, thy peacemaking and suffer- 


as amid all temptation thou didst dwell in the sight of God and wast 
manifest as the child of God, the image of his person; 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

By thy failure and disappointment and the horror of doubt in 
Gethsemane, AND by thy overcoming faith in the power and fidelity of 
God and by thy royal witness before the rulers of this world; 

Lord, deliver us. 

By thy Cross and Passion, the broken body and poured-out blood, 
AND by thy glorious Resurrection and Ascension ; 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

We sinners, separated unto the Gospel of God j in Chine, this country 
of thy desire, do beseech Thee to hear us as we pray for her: That 
Thou wilt have mercy upon this state and nation, increasing the power 
of thy Spirit in all places of darkness, strife and fear, that out of con- 
fusion may come order, out of war peace, out of ignorance the light of 
wisdom, out of despair hope in the living God; 

We beseech Thee to hear us. 

That Thou wilt speedily raise up those whom Thou hie prepared 


and government be based upon moral power and self-denying integrity, 
that those in high places may be the father and mother of their people, 
and religion and piety, justice and mercy, truth and honour, season all 
the relations of men; 

We beseech Thee to hear us. 

That money and prestige may be known for what they are, i1- 
struments of thy mercy, but in evil hands for evil ends, engines of Sata 
for the destruction of men; 

We beseech Thee to hear us. 
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age, That man may no more prostitute his brother man for his own 
acle Mends, either by opium or any other means: may no more lie in wait 
for him-in his weakness, nor goad him into vicious indulgence; 

, We beseech Thee to hear us. | 

ND That those who are bound by these habits, body and soul in prison, 
may be loosed by thy almighty power.and the sacrificial labour of C hrist’ S 
fellow-workers ; 

We beseech Thee to hear us. : 

That thy Church, O Christ, may in this hour of trial be saved 
irom friendship with the world, lust of power, and the worship of 
mammon ; 

Lord Jesus, defend thy Church. 

That thy Church may be saved from forsaking hed first love, from 
toleration of untruth and uncleanness, from failing to hold fast to the 
things Thou hast committed to her, from having only a name that she 
lives when she is dead, from falling in the hour of temptation, and 
from being neither hot nor cold; 

Lord Jesus, defend thy Church. | 

That thy Church, being saved from complicity with wrong and 
compromise with evil, from inconstancy, wavering and fear, may with 
holdness, patience, and humility run the course Thou hast marked out 
for her; 

Lord Jesus, defend thy Church. 

That thy Church may speak comfortably to , those in dteeaix: bind 
up the wounds of the nation, set forth the truth that makes men free, 


Y Band so lift up the Cross of Christ that all men may be drawn together 
into Him; | 
Lord Jesus, defend thy Church. 


That thy Church may rementber to hear what the Spirit saith so 
| BBthat she may teach only as she learns, to follow Christ as she would 
lead the nation, to be herself the example of what she would commend; 

Lord Jesus, defend thy Church. 

That thy Church may have her full share in uniting the nations 
of the world in one family, in bringing deliverance to the peoples, and 
gathering all thy sheep together, so that there amd be one flock and 
one Shepherd ; 

Lord Jesus, defend thy Church. 

Finally we pray for all missionaries that by the zeal of holy love 
and the patience of our unquenchable faith, we may fulfil our calling 
within and without the Church. Make us slow. to censure and quick 
to encourage, humble and constant in friendship. [Enlighten our ignor- 
ance of men and make all mistakes and failures a sacrament of heavenly 
power. So may we by thy abounding grace become ourselves part 


| 
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fruits of thy husbandry in China, and be helpers of men’s joy rather 
than hold dominion over their faith: through the secretin ee of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly in all 
that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto 
Him be the glory in China and the.Church and in Christ Jesus unto all 
generations for ever and ever. Amen. 


Y. M. C. A. Ninth National Convention 


GEO. H. MCNEUR 


_ just risen and to-morrow the visiting delegates will turn back 
to the colder North. With the exception of some _ twenty- 
five from Foochow and Amoy, the visitors arrived by the Pre- 
sident Jefferson and are returning by the same liner. The total enrol- 
ment at the Convention, including local delegates, slightly exceeded three 
hundred. This is much smaller than was expected and far below 
previous National gathérings. However important Canton may. be, 
it can never be central geographically, and attendance here means for 
many, a long absence from their work, and for the Associations they 
represent quite considerable expense. Super-added to this was the 
general political unrest which made a visit to the Southern Metropolis a 
somewhat venturesome undertaking. | 

The main body of the delegation arrived at Canton on the 
afternoon of October 16, and was received at the wharf by a large 
representation from the local Association and escorted to a welcome 
meeting by a military band and boy scouts. This gathering filled the 
large Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. and speeches of welcome were 
delivered by the Civil Governor, Mayor Sun, the Director of Education 
and representatives of Church Union organizations. The utmost hearti- 
ness and goodwill prevailed. From the very beginning and throughout 
the whole convention the slogan “Character the National Salvation” 
(A. #%, 3 fA) was constantly in evidence. The spacious and beautiful 
campus of the Christian College furnished an ideal centre for such a 
Conference. It is far enough from the city to be quiet and to insure 
a fairly constant average in attendance, and yet easily accessible. The 
absence of many of the students on their annual investigation of the 
institutions and enterprises in busy Hongkong, made it possible to 
entertain all the delegates in the vacant dormitories. Swasey Hall was 
decorated with the Chinese colours, draped from the centre to different 
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points round the auditorium, while the flags of all nations bedecked 
the walls. In the five-coloured badges worn by delegates, the language 
of the Convention, and its spirit expressed in numberless ways, the 
gathering was unmistakeably and altogether Chinese. At the same 
time, the respect shown to foreign representatives and the gratitude 
tendered for foreign co-operation spoke of the international character 
of the Association’s fellowship. 

Findings had been prepared by nine Commissions on such subjects 
as: ‘The Broadening of the Association’s Program,” ‘‘Finance,’”’ ‘“The 
Association and Labour,” “The Training of Association Secretaries,” 
“The Co-operation of the Association with Kindred Movements Abroad,” 
“The Student Department,’ “The Educational Department,’ “The 
Publishing Department,” “The Work and Organization of the National 
Committee.’ These were prepared almost entirely by Chinese members. 
They were printed and presented in a neat holder, along with convention 
hymnal, devotional manual, and annual report of the National Com- 
mittee, to each delegate. | 

The Convention proper opened on the Wednesday morning, 
Reverend Sun Wen Ching of Hankow leading the opening devotional 
meeting. The circulation of the little manual with scripture topics and 
suggestions for prayer among members of the Association all over the 
land assured the tryst of many far-scattered units with the worshipping 
barid in Swasey Hall.: Dr. Lau Tung Shang, one of the leading lay 
workers in the Canton Association, was elected chairman of the Con- 
venuon. He filled the position with dignity and grace. He was sup- 
ported in the chair by Rev. Hwang Chi Ting of Hankow and Mr. 
Wang Chi Hsing of Nanking. The opening address by Dr. Chen Wei 
Ping was characterised by Dr. Chen’s intense earnestness and conviction. 
In speaking of the dangers facing China he found these not in the 
foes within and without against whom we are continually being warned, 
but in the situation created by the failure of the Christian Church to 
measure up to its opportunity. The three sides of the triangle with 
their emphasis on athletics, education and morality must be re-inforced 
by Christ before they could be effective in saving China. 

On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday the delegates gave four 
hours in sectional conferences to discussing the findings of the various 
commissions. The amended findings were brought before the conven- 
tion on Saturday and were accepted, most of them without further 
discussion. Mr. T. L. Koo piloted the resolutions, prefacing discussicn 
or adoption with a short explanatory speech. This greatly helped the 
intelligent dispatch of a vast amount of business. One was reminded 
oi what takes place in the closing days of a parliamentary session ex- 
cepting that there was no “slaughter of the innocents.” It is question- 
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able whether most of the delegates could follow so fast and so far 
with unwearied comprehension, and if it were not for the fact that so 
much thought had been put into the preparation of the original findings 
and so much time given to discussion of their pros and cons in the 
sectional meetings, such wholesale legislation would presage disaster. 
Foreign delegates took part in the discussion groups, but apart from 
exercising their voting powers, left the final decisions entirely to their 
Chinese brethren. 

There is nothing startling or new in the program suggested by e 
findings. It makes for the consolidation of the Y. M. C. A. as 
democratic Chinese institution and for the extension of its isialidines 
in its reach after men, whether students, merchants or artisans. It lays 
a proper emphasis on a higher standard of secretarial training, and a 
more generous provision for the future of its agents. It points to a 
widening sphere of usefulness in helping to mould character for the 
salvation of the nation. It safeguards the essential autonomy of the 
local Association while providing for its China-wide co-ordination in 
the National Committee. It gives the student Associations a large 
part in shaping their own policy. | 

The gathering was not strong in its platform representation al- 
though some very effective addresses were given both at the public 
meetings in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium and in the Conference Hall. 
Leaders such as David Z. T. Yui, T. T. Lew, Chang Po Ling and 
others were greatly missed, but their absence brought younger men to 
the front and gave them training in leadership which should be of 
permanent value. 

_ Several social functions helped to add zest to the convention. 
The Christian College treated their visitors to a very enjoyable welcome 
social. The local Association entertained them at a concert on Saturday 
evening and on Monday evening the United Christian Organizations 
of the city spread a banquet in their honour. On Saturday afternoon 
the delegates were invited to tea by Generalissimo Sun in the Provincial 
Assembly Hall. Dr. Sun spoke to them for over two hours searching 
the universe to find reasons why they should bring their contribution 
of Christian character into the Kuo-min-tang for the salvation of their 
country. None could doubt the earnestness and sincerity of the Southern 
leader and a Peking delegate voiced the thanks of the visitors for his 
kind hospitality. 

On Sunday most of the city pulpits were filled by the visitors and 
addresses were delivered by them in the various mission schools. ‘The 
local Y. M. C. A. and indeed the Church of Christ throughout the 
whole province should receive inspiration from the visit of our Northern 
friends. All such interchanges of courtesy strengthen the ties which, 
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in spite of superficial schisms, witness the essential unity of the Chinese 
people and specially the oneness of the Christian Church. 

The local association, under the capable leadership of Mr. S. C. 
Leung, carried through all the arrangements in the efficient manner that 
is characteristic of the “Y.” | 


‘ 


Mission Industrial Workers Form National Organization 


HELEN D. CHANDLER 


- Conference on Mission Industrial Work, held in Peking, October 
~ 11-13. This newly born organization looks hopefully to be- 
coming a means of bringing mission industries into a larger share 
of usefulness in the Christian industrial problem of China. Formerly 
each industry has gone its own way. Most were started for women, as 
a chance to relieve famine conditions. They were continued when the 
special distress was over, because the need for such help is ever present, 
and because unusual opportunities for all around missionary service are 
evident in this work. In most cases the industry worker was equipped 
to handle this ship she had launched, not with any special training in 
sccial economics or business, but with a zeal for filling a deep human 
need. She was unprepared for the vital question and responsibilities 
to the workers which arise in such an enterprise. 

Miss Dingman, world industrial Secretary of the Y. W. C. A., last 
winter visited many industries in different parts of China. She was 
impressed with the need of light for industrial workers and hoped for 
an association which would bring mutual benefit. Last spring Miss 
Haass, industrial secretary for the Y. W. C. A. in Peking, called together. 
the workers of that city. This group determined upon a conference 
for this autumn and invited all China mission industry workers to attend. 
At Kuling and at Pei Tai Ho, during the summer season informal 
conterences were held, to discuss industry problems. The Kuling 
eroup formed themselves into the Central China Christian Industrial 
Association, looking toward being a part of the hoped-for national 
organization. 

It was due largely to the untiring efforts of Miss Haass, that 
the conference in Peking was set up. Representatives of mission in- 
dustries gathered from many places far and near. The National Chris- 
tian Council very kindly loaned Dr. Hodgkin to present an important | 
part of the pare: His presence and that of several of the staff 
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of the departments of sociology and economics of Yen Ching Univer. 


sity added insight to the discussions. 


A provisional constitution was drawn up, its aim to be “for the 
exchange of experiences, the consideration of problems, and the trans- 
action of such business as will promote the welfare of Christian in-- 
<lustrial enterprises in China.” 

The findings of the Conference suggest the range of questions 
discussed and the conclusions of the meetings. The following are the 
most significant. : 

“That each industry represented. in this Association be urged to 
send a special report every year to the National Association, indicating 
the progress of the industry toward ideal conditions along the following 
lines :— 


1. An eight hour working day. 


Six hour day for fine work involving eye strain. That the amount 
of work given out in the homes be based approximately on the foregoing 
hours, 


2. Shop conditions. 
Lighting, heating, ventilation, (120 cu. ft. approximately, allowed 
for each person) seating, working apparatus, ‘sanitation. | 


3. Wages. 
“That the Association recognizes its duty to pay a living wage. and 
to find what is a living wage. 


That as a tentative method for discovering what is a living wage, 


a family of four supported by one person, or of more than four sup- 


ported by two persons, be taken as a basis of reckoning. 
That the minimum wage should be an amount of which not § 
more than seventy-five per cent be spent for food. 
That the foregoing recommendations on wages are the outcome fF 
of the discussion following the report of a survey made in Peking of i 
77 industry families. Although this survey undoubtedly offers the best i 


present available material from which to work out a standard for 2m 


living wage, the Conference considers the data inadequate for final im 
conclusions. It urges that wherever possible a social survey, such as 
Dr. Morrow has made in Peking, be undertaken by industries in other 


localities, in order to work out a more accurate standard upon which to 3 


base a scale of wages. Suggestions and card forms for such a survey fim 
may be obtained upon request from Dr. Morrow, Y. W. C. A., Peking. Bm 
That the findings of this Conference be sent for information to the i 


National Christian Council, with the assurance that this newly formed im 


organization desires to co-operate in every way with the commission on im 
church and industry of the National Christian Council, and the request im 
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that this commission help the Association to find its relationship to and 
service in the larger Christian industrial movement of China.”’ 

With the forming of the National Christian Industries’ Association, 
there is hope of a new day for the mission industrial enterprise. We 
shall look to see whether it can bear the test which Dr. Hodgkin put 
first.—‘“In relating our means to ourend. . . do we see constant growth 
in our work toward the ideal?” 


China’s Awakening Womanhood 


_MILDRED HAND 


Asscciation, held at Hangchow in October, marked another 

milepost in the history of Christianity in China. It was notable 

as being the first large gathering of Chinese women from all parts 
of China. By that alone it made history, for it was not so long ago 
when it would have been impossible for a Chinese woman to persuade 
her family that such a journey was necessary or even dignified. To-day 
the idea of social responsibility is abroad, and in China it is natural that 
women should assume that responsibility heavily. One hundred and 
eight women, from homes and schools, travelled for hundreds of miles. 
sometimes in peril from war, because they believed in the power of 
Christian organization to meet the social needs of China to-day. 

The attendance, including speakers, visitors, guests and workers, 
was nearly two hundred. It may be that conventions are a western 
institution, but if these sessions were any test, the modern Chinese woman 
takes readily to the convention method. Her native gifts for thorough- 
ness, for shrewdness of judgment and for stability of purpose were 
strongly evident in the discussions and business of the convention. 
To meet the dialect difficulty, a plan of discussion by groups was 
evolved so that opinion should be readily expressed, and a report from 
that group with further discussion cn the floor in general session unified 
the expression of the Convention on each subject. For the business 
sessions and the addresses, both Mandarin and English were officially 
used. | 

On October 25th, 1923, the National Association of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of China was formally organized. 
China then became the twenty-eighth country where the Y. W. C. A. 
has branches, and its eight thousand members are added to a member- 
ship that is already the largest of all women’s organizations in the 
world. This organization marks the transition from the era of pre- 
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paratory work largely done under foreign auspices and support, to the 
assumption of ultimate responsibility and increasing proportion of 
financial support by the Chinese. It is a mark, however, of the 
international mind of the group, that several foreign women were 
elected to the board of directors and that there was a cordial expression 
of the hope that the foreign workers on the staff be continued by the 
Asscciations of the seven countries that assign them to the staff in 
China. 

The international aspect of the Gkeartization was further emphasized 
in the greetings brought by respresentatives of the Association in 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, 
Norway and. Sweden, and Japan. The presence of Miss Michi Kawai 
general secretary of the Y. W. C. A. of Japan, for several days was 
a particularly happy feature of the week. She brought their greeting 
and took back the sympathy from the women of China for the tremend- 
ous task of reconstruction that faces the Association in Japan. 

Perhaps there can be no better index to the scope of the work of 
the Convention than to study some of the recommendations passed. 


We quote from the report on religious education :— 


“It is agreed that religious education holds the central place i in our 
program and that the underlying task in all the life and activity of the 


Association is to show forth the spirit of Christ. 

“We believe that there should be a closer coming together for mutual 
aid of the women of the churches and of the Y. W. C. A. and that 
wherev er possible the work of the Association ‘should be centred in the 


church.” 


Significant was the cordial endorsement of an appeal received from 
the National Christian Council that the Association co-operate with the 
Council in its effort to solve the social and industrial problems of China. 

This note of co-operation is repeated over and over again in the 
plans for work in the future. The recommendation for the promotion 
of ccnmunity programs of physical education and recreation and public 
health was for co-operation with existing agencies. The recommenda- 
tions for an annual campaign against foot-binding and for a protest 
against the planting and sale of opium, were that there should be co- 
operation with the Church and other agencies holding the same con- 
victions. The recommendation that a program of popular education 
directed against more than illiteracy, be assumed as soon as a local 


_ Association can enlarge the scope of its work, was couched in terms of 


co-operation with other organizations as a part of a city-wide movement. 

The needs of the home and its development would naturally be 
an insistent part of any discussion by women in China. An. interesting 
recommendation was made that a request be sent to the National 
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Christian Educational Association to promote the inauguration of a 

course in home-making in both girls’ and boys’ schools. It was further 

suggested that each Association have an annual campaign for better 

homes in its city. 

Some recommendations were concerned with the technique of the 
organization and among these it is interesting to note that a request for 
new centres of organization must come from the united Christian forces 
of a city. It is provided also that there be no limitations on member- 
ship on the basis of nationality; by this provision branch Associations 
of women of other races living in China would still be a part of the 
national Association of China. Provision is made for the establishment 
of a system of training for Chinese secretaries in China, by means of 
co-operation with other Christian bodies who are training for Christian 
social work. This will make a new profession, that of Y. W. C. A. 
secretary, more accessible to Chinese women in future. 

Tt was.recommended that in the purpose of each Association there 
be a statenient of a definite stand against the system of concubinage 
sand that every member work to further this purpose. This provision 
for a wide-spread attack of this evil is reinforced by another and more 
direct attack as contained in the appointment of a commission to work | 
with a similar commission whose appointment is requested of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, for the study of ways of meeting this 
problem in China. 

These recommendations are not requirements laid upon the local 
Associations. They are the consensus of the opinion of women in the 
local Associations as represented by their delegates. The local Associa- 
tions are wholly autonomous and may accept or reject the actions of the 
national Association at will. But taken as a form of the spirit that 
impels Christian women in the twelve cities where the Association is 
established, and as the current opinion among the six thousand who 
make the student membership, it augurs well for the future of China 
that such ideals and such hopes are abroad in this country to-day. One 
could not sit in that convention without being conscious of the determina- 
tion that was closely allied to their conviction. If the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has been a factor in Christian work in China in 
the past, then by the power that lies in organization and concentrated 
effort, the potentiality of that influence is increased. 

Confidence in that influence is deepened by a reading of the purpose 
which is spread on the constitution, namely, “‘to unite, establish and 
develop the Young Women’s Christian Associations of China, to share 
in the work of the World’s Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and to advance the spiritual, mental, physical and social welfare of 
women in order to co-operate with the church in leading women to 
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attain fulness of life in the Saviour Jesus and in helping bring in the 
Kingdom of God on earth.” : 

It is in that attitude of co-operation and blending of its individuality 
with other agencies that are working for a similar purpose, that the 
distinctive power of the Y. W. C. A. will find its expression. The 
temper of the Convention and the purpose revealed in its actions are 
evidence of that spirit which is willing to lose its life to find it. 


A Glimpse at one Chinese Christian Worker 


University, Peking. I was invited to the institution to give a 
course of lectures on some philosophical subject and in April 
I went with the most open mind that I could command to learn 
as well as to give and to win friends as well as to fulfil an earnest 
promise. At that time I had a vague idea of writing a series of articles 


AST spring I had the long coveted opportunity to visit Y enching 


on some of my personal friends and present them as case studies and 


also as my personal attribute to them. <A delicious idea came to me 
that I might write these things, putting them in some secret corner of 
my own study until some of the prophecies contained in them came true, 
and then reveal them to those on whom they are written. I wrote 
something on General Feng Yu Hsiang whom I[ met in Peking and 
whose camp I had the privilege to visit. I thought of writing about 
some of my friends who were yet unknown and some of whom were still 
students. Then the thought suggested itself that I should write for a 
more important purpose to present some one whom I know well and whom 
the public, though in close contact with, may not have known in the 
true sense of the word. To me life is understanding. What a joy 
it must be when one may get somebody understood more than before 
by those who have already known him) in other connections than in the 
most intimate personal revelation. Thus my short Christian excursion 
here. | 

The students of Yenching Theological School are all alert and wide 
awake, able to take the initiative in discussions, cordial and earnest. 
A more lively group of students cannot be seen anywhere. Sone 
of them opened their hearts to me, telling their difficulties and asking 
for the solutions of their problems. Through and through I found 
them to be specimens of healthy humanity! their religion is not of 
the sickly kind. The influence that the faculty exercises over thes 
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youths is very great. They understand, and the sympathy and under- 
standing the students need, they get them from their teachers. Open- 
mindedness and open-heartedness, coupled with a passion for service and 
knowledge, indicate the good work that the teachers have been doing 
for the students. 

Many things may be said about the diieiens snitenal of the theolo- 
gical school. But this is not necessary. The purpose of this paper is 
tc single out one of the faculty, the dean, my good friend Dr. Timothy 
T. Lew, and to present him to the Christian public as I have seen and 
understood him. During the week I was with him, I found him ex- 
ceedingly busy, teaching in the Government University on Monday 
morning, in the High Normal School on Saturday morning, and in Yen- 
ching Theological Schcol and the College of Arts for the rest of the 
week, carrying altogether eighteen hours of work in these various edu- 
cational institutions. During that week he had some special work to 
dlo—give intelligence tests in the government schools. It may appear 
strange that he is the only man that can unite or call together the 
advanced students in education of three government universities in Peking, 
to form a training class with the students of the Christian University 
and make it possible to train nearly one hundred technical men and 
women to carry on the work of educational measurement. Once he 
was consulted as to the possibility of his accepting the Presidency of — 
the Higher Normal College. He declined and had to leave Peking for 
three weeks in order to show his determination, because he thought 
that the work in the Theological School was of far greater importance. 
He became a lecturer instead of a professor in the National University 
for the same reason. Seeing that he was carrying more work than he 
seems able to bear physically, for in addition, he had many other things 
to think about and to do, I naturally became anxious for him and began 
to inquire as to the reasons for such extensive labor and to advise him 
not to treat himself so carelessly. I learned here and there that he has 
very heavy financial burdens to bear, that he stands for mutual under- 
standing and good will between the Christian and Government Schools, 
serving himself as an example to both sides that there should be 
co-operation among them, that he loves to extend Christianity to Non- 
Christian circles, and that he does this in spite of the occasional super- 
ficiality consequent upon the extent of his work and in spite of criticisms 
made against him. It was largely due to his influence that Yenching 
University became a charter member of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Education. It was on account of the work he 
did with the government school students that some of the Anti- 
religionists came to seek for the reasons of his being a Christian. 


The time has come when a Christian dare no longer be a separate 
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and isolated saint, but must be able to give an intelligent explanation of 


his beliefs. Yet there is so much to be done and so little is understood. 

On account of the variety and multiplicity of work that Dr. Lew has 
to do and the physical limitations under which he has to do it, he is 
suffering from many physical and mental difficulties. At times he 
appears to be quite nervous, impatient, loquacious, and opinionative. 
His words sometimes hurt: and consequently well-meaning ideas are 
easily taken to mean what they do not represent. The numerous points 
of contact, the “catholic appreciation” (his own phrase), the comprehen- 
Sive spirit, the scientific attitude toward things, the deeply religious 
nature so full of feelings of the noble kind, and the insatiable desire 
_for true friendship, have served him both well and ill. He shows us 
that the weakness of a person may be his strength, and that conversely 
the strength of one may in its excessiveness be a weakness leading into 
difficulties. Society limits the freedom of men to express themselves 
but Dr. Lew’s expressions break through the conventional bounds, both 
because the bounds are too artificial for the earnest revaluations of 
_ earnest souls and too calculating in their aim to produce so-called good 
results. One wonders why society commands, especially in China. 
“Thou shalt not show thy true self in the true light.” But a man 
like Dr. Lew, one of China’s most important Christian leaders, challenges 
our careful analysis and understanding. One thing is utterly true and 
that is he thinks ahead of his time and has to suffer for it. He 
has to pay for his freedom of self-expression. He loves his friends 
and despite the many-sided activities which may create a contrary 
impression he is honest through and through. His executive ability 
and experience give the impression that they are akin to_ political 
methods and are especially unwelcome to two classes of human being: 
who are very human indeed, namely the class that is accustomed to 
be political and the class that does not know how to employ political 
methods themselves, misunderstanding all the time that the ability to 
carry out policies is always political in nature. In fact every one in 
this world has to use political method to get along. Dr. Lew yearns 
for appreciation and sympathy, understanding and love. He is sincerely 
willing to love all and be a friend to all. But when one is physically 
short and slender, he cannot satisfy others who demand “weight” ; wher 
one is vivacious he cannot satisfy those who expect to see “reserve ; 
when one is friendly and cheerful, he cannot satisfy people who want 


to bow to “dignity”; when one is trying to be young, fresh, progressive. 


he cannot satisfy those who desire to meet with “age” and therefore 
“wisdom”; and when one likes to be comprehensive, “agreeing to differ 
but resolving to love,” (to use his own phrase) he cannot satisfy men’s 
thirst for immediate “absoluteness” in all things. This general inability 
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| | 
is characteristic of Dr. Lew and his kind, and involves the inability on 
the part of on-lookers to evaluate in true proportion both the object of 
their sight and themselves. 

Comprehensiveness is, however, not merely seid about by 
Dean.Lew. He practises it in his own School. Conservative leaders 
prebably do not realize how many lecturers, like Prof. R. D. Wilson 
of Princeton Seminary, have been invited to address his students, often 
when this involved special efforts on the part of the Dean, and always 
with his heartiest desire. Both conservative and liberal minds have an 
opportunity to speak to the theclogues there, who consequently, as I 
found, are intellectually alert to think, question, and seek for truth. 
Nobody has purposefully limited their liberty of conscience, that great 
thing which the Religious Reformation of the sixteenth century fought 
to win for the believers in Christ. 

Yenching people are doing something for indigenous Christianity 
in adopting religious terms for worship, forms, and ceremonies, and in 
working out some hymns for religious services.. The order of worship 
in Yenching University is impressive, beginning with a processional of 
the choir and the preacher and the presiding officer all in academic caps 
and gowns and ending with a recessional in a solemn manner, often 
singing hymns translated by Dr. Lew. According to Dr. Lew, the 
Chinese people have never been crazy for forms and ceremonies like 
the Latin people, nor have they disregarded dignified and meaningful 
forms like certain puritanic peoples. Appropriate expression should be- 
siven to worship in the Christian church. During the Student Volun- 
teer Conference of Chihli a very solemn communion service was held. 
The whole program was prepared by Dr. Lew, from the translating 
of hymns to the buying of the needed bread and grape juice for the 
service. There were the processional and the recessional in academic 
caps and gowns, the translated hymns in appropriate Chinese poetic 
terms, and written prayers which sounded out the spiritual note easily 
understood by the Chinese heart. All these were done in the “national 
language.” Before the table was a painted cross to remind the com- 
municants of the meaning of the communion. 

There was a short sermon and a: few hymns, one of which was 
sung while kneeling before the altar. The cup and plate were passed 


around by the officiating leaders of the conference. There was reverent 


silence and a fellowship that was felt. Those who took part in the 
service knew what it meant. Not a few of the members of the con- 
ference said that it was to them a new experience and a blessing. Thus 


must Christianity grow indigenously. 
In conclusion, (and a conclusion is always a temporary matter, at 


least where it concerns a living being), I can only see a great future 
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for Dr. Lew in his contributions to the Chinese church. We need miore 
men like him, more people to find such leaders for the church, and 
finding them, more people to understand them. The most glorious thing 
I often fancy, for experienced people to do is to secure the loyalty of 
young, ambitious, consecrated and talented men and women for the great 
Christian cause in the world. The biggest question to-day, it seems to 
me, 1s whether or not Christianity can be an indigenous religion, to 
be so deeply rooted in the soul of the Chinese nation that it will stay 
and yield native fruits. What if it cannot? The question involves 
two very important things on the part of those are now carrying 
‘on the work of establishing the Kingdom of God in China; namely an 
understanding of men and an understanding of things. Christianity 
is never built upon misunderstanding. Until the men and the women 
and their background are known, much of the doings will continue to 
appear meaningless and ineffective. 


The Christian Literature Society Moves Forward 
GILBERT MCINTOSH 

EAR by year the missionary body has been appreciating with ever 

| growing sympathy the particular viewpoint and helpful emphasis 

of this society in indicating the place and need of. Christian 

literature in China. The forward- -looking spirit which has so 

characterized former meetings was evident in the 36th Annual Meeting 
held in Shanghai on November 8th. 

The chairman, Mr. Sidney Barton, C.M.G., H.M. Consul- 
General, had just returned from a trip to Chungking, and in spite 
of his experience of surface conditions felt that the Society’s note of 
hopefulness and tale of progress was justified. Arriving in Chungking 
two days after that city had fallen he could not help noticing how ‘little 
effect the war had had on the people of that city. The same limited 
effect from such upheavals is found elsewhere in China. One sees 
the burnt-out ruins and one knows the appalling tale of suffering, loss 
and damage, but when the wave of civil war passes over, in spite of 
terrible losses the Chinese go on just the same. : 

This tribute to the patient, plodding spirit of ee Chinese was 
enhanced by Mr. Barton’s statement that if you take a vote amongst 
the British or other foreign officials who are brought into contact with 
the Chinese, you will find that the majority think well of them. Some 
find it hard to be patient and to conceal their disappointment at seeing 
the absence of what might be, and the continuance of things which could 
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easily be removed if the people would only set about it in the way we 
should like to show them. Yet it isa question of the degree of impatience 
we show and how that colours our opinion of the Chinese. 

Rev. D. MacGillivray, D.D., in his report as secretary paid a loving 
tribute to the memory of Rev. H. K. Wright, who fell in harness in 
the full exercise of his powers. The Society’s aid in young China’s 
intellectual pilgrimage was indicated. In pursuance of the ambition 
for the foreign members to retire some day and leave it to the Chinese 
members to carry on the work, particulars were given of the auspicious 
manner in which the “sinification” of the Society had begun. 

Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, after showing how literature bulked largely 
in the great constructive periods of Church history, and how literature 
was one of the great creative factors in the new China, spoke on some 
of the aims of Christian education. (1) To remove misunderstanding 
in regard to religion, (2) To relate Christian ideas to the great con- 
structive ideas of the Chinese classics, (3) The great task of making 
ccencrete the significance of Christianity in the common life of men, 
(4) To interpret to one another the races of mankind, (5) The provision 
of fcod for thought as a basis of Christian activity. (6) Christian 
literature as a means of expression of Christian experience, (7) The 
task and aim of Christian literature as an expression of the ideal for 
human life as seen in Jesus of Nazareth. | 

Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D., showed how the long and honored 


career of the Christian Literature Society had been characterised by 


breadth, progressiveness, and a scientific spirit. In connection with 


breadth, Dr. Pott deprecated the separation between sacred and secular, 
and showed the necessity not only for religious books, but for books 
which are the product of men who are Christians, who have a philosophy 
of life, and want to give the Christian point of view in all things. In 
connection with the progressive spirit the speaker welcomed the pro- 
gress already made in the statement of religious truth that brings it 
in line with the general development of Knowledge. The scientific 
spirit of the society was evident in the manner in which the task was 
carried on of educating the public opinion, so converting the mind of 
the people that they can apprehend the value of the change advocated. 

Miss Martha Pyle spoke of the manner in which they were pro- 
viding literature for women, how they were trying to work out the 
value of the ideas expressed by women, the need for books for students, 
also the way girls think, and what they are asking for. In the course 
of the meeting appreciative remarks were made as to what is being ac- 
complished in specially attractive literature for young people. 

On the day following another meeting was held at which Chinese 
only was spoken, and special emphasis put on the progress being made 
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in realizing the indigenous character of the Society.” After tea Dr. T. 
H. Li, President of Fu Tan University, took the chair and introduced 


speakers who were able to speak out of long experience of providing 
literature for China. The secretary intimated the significant fact that for 
the first time in the history of the Society a full- — Chinese secretary 


had joined the secretarial group. 


Our Book Table 


THe ForeEiGN Missions CoNFERENCE OF NortTH AMERICA. THIRTIETH ANNUAL 
Session 1923. Foreign Missions Conference, 25 Madison Ave. N. Y. Pp. 405 


$1. (gold.) 

The series of Reports of which this is the latest and probably the 
best, is an invaluable repositary of the most mature thoughts of the best 
minds on the practical aspects of mission work the world around. As usual 
large space is given to China, more especially in the. discussion of its 
Christian Education (pp. 124-152) and in the addresses of Mr. Stauffer 
on the Recent Survey of China, and of Dr. C. Y. Ch’eng on The Present 
Position of the Church in China. (Pp. 190-210.) 

There are also numerous other references to be found in the excellent 
Index. The attendance, representing nearly all the principal Boards of 
North America, was 298, and the discussions (held with the Moravians at 
Bethlehem, Penn.) lasted four days. This volume is sent to missionaries 
all over the world, and should be read through from cover to cover, 
particularly by the younger generation of workers, both men and women. 
There is no explanation of the unusual delay in sending out the book this: 


year, but it is well worth waiting for. 
A. 


Younc Men THE Livinc Curist. By Joun R. Mott. Assocta- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. $1.50 Gold. | | 


This is a soul-stirring book by a master workman. Those who have 
heard Dr. John R. Mott drive the truth home with sledge hammer blows 
as he stands before an audience will visualize the man as they read 
these pages. ‘There is a Mottesque flavor that is unmistakable. Had the 
book been anonymous it would not be hard to guess who wrote it. No 
one in the world but John R. Mott could write just such a book with just 
such a sweep and style. Some of the things are what we heard him say 
twenty-five years ago, and which he has been reiterating around the world, 
and which have become fundamental principles in the Young Mens’ Chris- 
tian Association and in thé World Students’ Christian Federation. Much 
of these addresses, however, are new to us, and the book as a. whole makes 
an irresistible and compelling impression upon the mind of the reader. 
It faces world facts frankly and honestly and yet it is hopeful. It is true 


to the Deity of Jesus Christ, to the Bible and to the fundamentals of 


evangelical belief, and at the same time it is full of sympathy with the 
problems and difficulties of young men. If one wants to make an address 


* 
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to young men on the claims of Jesus Christ, I cannot think of a more 
fruitful line of thought than that of chapter VI on “Why an increasing 
number of young men throughout the world believe in Jesus Christ as Lord.” 

The spirit of the book may be illustrated by one quotation: “It the 
Y. M. C. A. is to increase its spiritual vitality and hopefulness it must 
maintain at all costs its distinctive Christian, pronouncedly evangelistic and 


aggressively missionary character.” 
| Por. 


Jesus CHRIST AND THH Spirit OF YouTH. FRANK Itsty Parapise. Small laynard 

& Co. 41 Mt. Vernon St. Boston, Mass., U.S. 4. G. $2.50 net. 

Lives of Christ are very plentiful these days. More recent writers 
approach the old story from either the viewpoint of Christ’s relation to 
the political and social life of His time or from that of His detachment 
therefrom. This volume takes, in some measure, the latter viewpoint. It 
aims to show how Jesus lived in thought and ideal above the leaders ot His 
time, never swerving an iota even when they turned against Him. It is this 
hold scaling of spiritual heights and this adventurous determination to 
accept only the highest solution to life’s problems as it was contained in 
the Kingdom that constitutes His appeal to youthful spirits of His day 
and ours. This is the Life of Christ from the viewpoint of the eternal youth 


of God. 


STUDENTS AND THE CuHUrcH. By a Commission appointed by General Committee of 
the British Student Christian Movement. Tissington Tatlow, Chairman. Student 
Christian Movement, 23 Russell Square, London. 1/6- net. 

The leaders of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain have, 
since the War, been doing some thinking and writing which challenges and 
stimulates all who as followers of Christ are trying to make His spirit 
dominant 1n society. In this study of “Students And The Church’—with 
the answers of a pertinent questionaire, gathered at representative cross 
-ections of student life, as a basis—in a brief but rather comprehensive way 
i Clamorous problem of the Christian Church is presented, and certain con- 
structive suggestions for solution are made. Students are not the only 
group for which the Church has responsibility, but nevertheless they are 
surely an important group, and every pastor or interested member of the 
Church, as well as its student readers, will receive benefit from an unpre- 
judiced consideration of this report, which comes as the result of the earnest 
thinking of men and women in one of the Church’s most progressive 
departments. 

Although written solely regarding the situation in England, the study 
is also quite pertinent to China, and should be translated into Chinese. 

K. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


A Grapuic Story oF YALE IN Curna. Changsha, April 1920 
| In addition to a brief history, this aii contains statistical studies, costs, 
expenses and income. | 


“Sworps AND ProucHsHares.” The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 396 Broadway, 


New York City. 
A Study for group discussion on war and internationalism. 
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“A TEst oF Faitu.” By Edward Richards. This is a pamphlet reprinted from the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” May 1923. It tries to apply the principle of non-resistance to 
specific cases. 


THE KINGDOM AND THE Kinc. Annie H. Small. Student Christian Movement. 
32 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. 4/- paper cover 2/6. 


A Bible study course in Luke. 


KuseEn’s Promise. Margaret Guillebaud. Church Missionary Society, London. 


The story of a Chinese girl intended to awaken missionary interest in the young. 
Outline pictures for painting tend to increase this interest.‘ _ 


SHOPPING IN CHINA. Church Missicnary’ Society. 


Colored model of Chinese street which can be cut out, fitted together nr set up. 
Fifty pieces in all. An interesting present to young folks at home. 


“Boys’ WorkK IN THE Y. M. C. A. 1n 1922.” An analysis. 
“PERSONAL INTERVIEWS WITH Boys.” National Committee of the Y. M. C. A. Shanghai. 


CAVE ro H. M. Burr, Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
G. $1 


A series of seven tales of Cave Boys which show how the spirit of primeval 
man conquered difficulties. 


Tue Book or Psatms. W. M. Furneaux, Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Publishers, 
London E. C. 4. 6/—-net. 


The Psalms revised for devotional purposes. 


At Home 1N THE BisiteE. The Rev. T. H. Darlow. Hodder & Stoughton, LAd.. 
Publishers, London FE. C. 4. 6/-— net. 


Seventy-four devotional studies on non-controversial subjects. 


REAL cera | Gipsy Smith. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Publishers, London, E. C. 
4. 3/6 net. 


Shows the implications of the Evangelistic message for practical and daily’ living. 


SprRING WATER. Presbyterian Church of England, 15 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. 
A series of pen sketches of mission work in Wukingfu, Kwangtung. 


TALKS ON INpIA To-pay. United Council for Missionary Education, Edinburgh House,: 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S. W. 1. | 


A book for leaders of missionary classes of boys and girls from 9-13 years old. 


Way Micitary EXxpenpiturE SHouLp BE INDEPENDENT. Chang Ying-fang. Peking 
Express Press. Among other reasons given is the necessity of making the Quarter- 
Master’s Office independent and of actually reducing troops and military expenditure. 


ALEXANDER Durr, PIONEER oF MISSIONARY EpucaTion. By William Paton, Published 
by the Student Christian Movement, London. 5/- 


A discussion of the best language to use in Missionary Educational Institutions 
iS the part of this book which touches nearest the problems of the China missionary. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA. By Gustav Koll. Published by Loizeaux Brothers, 
New York. 
This 93 page pamphlet gives a brief sketch of the history of missions and the 
church in China, with a somewhat fanciful interpretation in terms of apocalypse. 


J. W. C. 
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History oF Roman REeicion From Numa To Avucustus: By W. R. Halliday. 
University Press of Liverpool. 5/-. ‘ai y alliday 


— book for students of Roman History or of the History of Religion. in 
general. | 
| ay We 


EcypT AND. THE Otp TESTAMENT. By T. Eric Peet. University Press of Liverpool. 5/- 


It seems to be the author’s presupposition that whenever Egyptian History and 
Hebrew History disagree the latter is wrong. 


PEACE IN FrIENpDSHIP VILLAGE. FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE. Zona Gale: 
THE Brrp House Man. THE IpLy or Twin Fires. Walter Pritchard Eaton. Hodder 
and Stoughton. The Pocket Friendly Books. Each 3/6 net. © 


Four winsome and wholesome tales! Good reading for long trips. 


Door oF Hope Report. This. report is in Chinese and is well illustrated: excellent reac- 
ing for Christians all over China. 3 


THe CHINESE STUDENTS’ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS IN NortH AMERICA. Central 
Office: 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
This pamphlet of thirty-six pages is full of information of the activities of Chinese 
Students in the U.S. There are also short, interesting articles dealing with the 
relations of these students to the Christian Movement at home. 


Story Lessons on Inpra. Vera E. Walker. United Council for Missionary Education, 
Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, S. W. 1. 1/-. 
Contains six story lessons on India for Sunday School children of from eight to 
eleven years of age. 


A History or Reticiovs Epucation 1x Recent Times. Arlo Ayres Brown. The 
Abingdor Press, New York City. 
The author brings into focus the Protestant world’s chief religious educational 
organizations, methods, materials and achievements. The book is more than a history; 
it is a challenge to the church to give increasing attention to Christian nurture. 


Tue Psycuo.tocy or Power. Captain J. A. Hadfield. The MacMillan Co. N. Y. 

G. $0.75. 

Endeavors to show how power can be increased through the ‘sublimation and release 
of instinctive emotions in co-operative and pro-social activities. Though the instincts 
have been handed down through a brute ancestry they can be utilized for higher ends 
under higher laws than the brute knew. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE SUPPLEMENT OF THE CHINESE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
Science Review. April 1923. Het 
This volume gives, in both Chinese and English, the principal documents connected 
with the Washington Conference. 


EpUCATION FoR CHRISTIAN Service. Yale University Press—Newhaven. 

This book contains 12 addresses by members of the Faculty of the Divinity 
School, Yale University, which were delivered in connection with the memorial of 
the hundredth anniversary of Yale University. Two addresses stand out (1) The 
Historical and Spiritual understanding of the Bible” by Frank Chamberlain Porter, 
and “Theology in a Scientific Age” by Douglas Clyde Mackintosh. 


“THe Day or SMALL THINGS.” Issued by the Nanking Church Council. 


This is a useful hand book giving an account of co-operative Christian work in 
Nanking. Statistics of various forms of work are also given and mention is made 


of Chinese corrective and philanthropic institutions. 


¥ 
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SimpLe Lessons 1x Hycrene. Counsel on Health Education. $10. for 1,000 copies— 
post paid. Mandarin and Phonetic. 
This pamphlet among other things, deals w ith personal and family hygiene, care 
of children, and various epidemic diseases. 


OF LITERATURE. James Thomas Y. Crowell, N. Y. 
G. $2.50 net; postage extra. 
“A collection of the choicest stories, poems, essays, and other literary ee 
in the Bible.” 


FresH Tipincs or Curist’s Comine. C. H. Coates. China Inland Mission, Kiukiang. 
10 cts. Mex. or $1.00 a dozen copies. 
Mainly reprints of articles recently published in the North China Daily News. 


A Source Book For THE STUDY OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS IN ITS HisToRICAL RE- 
LATIONSHIPS. Ernest D. Burton, University of Chicago Press. G. $2.00. Postage 
extra. Gives Jesus’ own teaching and, for comparison, those of His contemporaries. 


Tue INTEREST OF THE Biste. J. E. McFayden. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. 
The author believes that the O. T. pointed to Christ and is a gradual and progres- 
sive revelation. 


Brs_e Stories ReTotp ror THE Younc. Alexander R. Gordon. Hodder & Stough- 


ton. 5/-. | 
Contains fifty-two Bible stories rewritten. They deal with the heroic age of 
the Judges and early kings of Israel. These stories constitute an appeal to the adven- 


turous spirit in youth for whom they are written. 


CLASSICS OF THE Sout’s Quest. R. E. Welsh. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 


A survey of documents giving the written experiences of a number of ancient, 
medieval and modern religious leaders. These might be called religious classics. A 
useful reference book for those interested in the psychology of religion. — 


Tue Book or Jor. A. H. Mumford, Hodder & Stoughton, London. 6/-. 
An introduction and interpretation in prose and verse. 


THE Prayer Book. As Revised by the English Church Union. Humphry Milford, 
Oxford University Press. For sale at China Agency, C445 Honan Road, 


Shanghai. 5/-. 


Brett Texts ror Various Occasions ( @& Fl BS Gill GA). Rev. T. Ekeland. 
Lutheran Board of Publications, Changsha, Hunan. 15 cts. Mex. Mandarin. © 

| The primary purpose of this volume is to furnish pastors and preachers with 

ready means of finding texts suited to the various needs of their work. 2 


HIstTory OF THE PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIANITY #). Rev. Erland Sihvonen. 
Lutheran Board of Publication, Changsha, Hunan. 15 cts. Mex. Easy Wenlt. 
A helpful book for Pastors, Teachers and advanced Christians. 

Suort INTRODUCTION TO THE Scriptures. (Second Edition) # at). Olav 

Dalland. Lutheran Board of Publication. Price .28 cts. Easy Wenlli. 


This little hand book deals with the O. T. under four chapters: The Lord, The 
Historical Books, The Political Works and The Prophets. The New Testament is 
covered under three chapters: The Historical books, The Epistles and The Apocalypse. 


CHRISTIAN SympBoitics Part I. II. (fF 3. FB). Rev. Erland Sihvonen. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Shekow, Hupeh. The Lutheran Board of Publica- 
tion. Price Vol. I. .35 cts. Mex. Two Vols. together .60 cts. Mex. 

Of late years the Lutheran Board of Publications has given a number of very 
useful books to the Chinese Church. The present vols. on Christian Symbolics are another 
welcome addition. Part I is divided into six _— dealing with the Ancient Catholic 
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Church, The Greek Church, The Roman Church, The Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
The Reformed Church and The Established Church. Part II is divided into two 
chapters dealing with the various sects, their progress and union movements. The style 
is easy. Every Pastor's Library should have these two vols. 


Frirxpsuip. Hugh Black. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 3/6 net. 


One of the Pocket Friendly books. A captivating essay on friendship, giving its 
‘meaning, possibilities and cost. | 


AMERICAN POEMS AND OTHERS. J . C. Squire. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 


THE _— OF A BroKEN AIRMAN. Jimmy Howcroft. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
5/- net. 
The songs of an airman lying helpless with crushed spine. They breathe of the 

sky he once flew up to and still can see. They pulse with an achieving spirit. The 

words of a soul that flies far above its chained body. 


THE ANCIENT Wortp, THe EASTERN Empires, Greece, Rome. Albert Malet. translated 
from the French by Phyllis Woodham Smith, Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London. 


Tue Ancient Wortp, Tue Growtn or THE City State. ‘Lectures on Greek and 
| Roman History, First Series—W. R. Halliday, B.A., B.Litt., University Press of 
-Liverpool Limited. Price 7/6 net. : 


TWENTY-FIVE SocrAL Princir_es oF THE CuturcH oF Curist tt 
if i tH #. By Prof. Clyde W. Votaw with elucidation and comments by the late 
HE. K. Wright and G. Y. Chen. Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. Price .3 
cents. 


Tue Lire tHat Wixs & B® HY A 4. By Charles G. Trumbull, translated by Zia 
Zong Kao. Christien Literature Society, Shanghai. Price 3 cents. 


Tur Farciav STATE OF CoMMUNISM tk ER % By Rodney Gilbert, Abridged 
and translated by the late Harrison K. Wright and G. Y. Chen. Christian Literature 
Society, Shanghai. .10 cents, per copy. 


THE RELIGION OF THE Lorp’s Praver (# © 3 #%). By Edwin M. Poteat, Adapted 
and translated by Elijah G. Nich. Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. .10 


cents. per copy. 


THe Upper Room ( $ &— 4Y 3%). By Rev. Jno. Watson, D.D., (Ian Maclaren). 
Translated by Rev. D. MacGillivray and Hang Hai. Christian Literature Society, 


Shanghai. .08 cents. per copy. 


Cuinxa’s Enemies. (3) (W. C. T. U. Series). By Christine Tinling. 
Translated by Sung Tsing Yung. Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. 12 cents. 


per copy. 


Zlivic Hycienr, i By Frances Gulick Jewett, Trans- 
o-tung. Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. .30 cents. per copy. 


Town Axp City 
lated by Li 


Firty Sersioxs RR By Chu Wei Yii. Christian Literature Society, 
Shanghai. Price .35 ‘cents. per copy. 


or tue Lire or Curist. Rev. Montcomery H. TxHroop, M.A., 
and Mr. Waune Yiu-tsiex. Church Literature Committee of the Chunghwa Sheng 
Kung Hui or American Church Mission, 20 Minghong Rd. Shanghai. Thirty cents. 
Mexican per copy. Easy Wenli. 

This is a translation into Chinese of the book by W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D. 
The translators claim to “represent the thought of Dr. Sanday without distortion.” 
Jt is also prepared with the hope that it “may be extensively used as a textbook in 
the more progressive institutions of learning.” The “get up” of the book is attractive- 
the type and paper both good. The style, easy wenli, is clear and readable 
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Correspondence 


“The Awakening of Faith.” 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Sir:—tThe Article on this 
book in your October number calls 
for a few remarks. I do not see 
how any one can regard it as “the 
foundation” of Mahayana Budd- 
hism, for it refers repeatedly to 
the Mahayana Sutras, both those 
of the Amida School and those of 
a more metaphysical character. If 
then it is really the work of As- 
vaghosha, who probably lived in 
the Ist, Century A.D., we must 
carry back the beginnings of the 
Mahayana doctrine to a much 
earlier date than is generally as- 
sumed by western scholars. 

It is much simpler to suppose 


that the writer of the “Awakening” 


lived nearer the age of his first 
Chinese translator, and merely as- 
sumed the name of Asvagosha or 
Ma Ming. That name is connected 
with two works, which have nothing 


very characteristic of the Maha- — 


yana. One is a life of Buddha, 
translated in SBE vols. 19 and 49, 
which is reckoned indeed in 
Mahayana literature, but does not 
introduce the metaphysical doc- 
trines characteristic of that school. 
The other is Sutralamkara (tran- 
slated by M. Huber 1908) a col- 
lection of moral tales. In_ the 


opening lines he invokes the as- - 


sembly of the YE which 
has been identified by M. Sylvain 


Levi with the Sarvastivadin (#% — 
+43} 44 #5) a branch of the Lesser 
Vehicle, approximating to Maha- 


yana, with which king Kanishka is 


also connected. 

We have also the Mahayana 
Sutralamkara written by Asanga in 
the fifth Century A.D., (translated 
by Sylvain Lévi) and we may 


suppose that-~it bears the additional 
title to distinguish it from the 
other which was not considered as 
Mahayana. Further the second 
translator of the ““Awakening” also 


translated the Lankavatara Sutra 


WN. im which deals with much 
the same problem, and is quoted in 
the “Awakening” (Suzuki p. 65). 

Prof. Anesaki writing in E. R. 
E. (vols. 3 p. 160) says “we see 
in this work a concise systematiza- 
tion of later Buddhist metaphvsics 
in their consequences.—\We have 
not enough evidence either to affirm 
or to deny the identity of any of 
the. Asvaghosas enumerated.—The 
same epithet may have been applied 
to many authors in_ different 


periods.”’ 


Prof. Murakami goes still fur- 
ther. In The Eastern Buddhist 
(July 1921 p. 104) he says “I 
have strong grounds to believe that 
the Awakening of Faith which 1s 
ascribed to Asvagosha is not really 
his, but a Chinese product, trying 
to systematise the two Mahavana 
schools of Nagarjuna and Asanga. 
—stands in the middle way between 
the two Mahayana schools of Indian 
Buddhism.” 

However the characteristics of 
the book are not Chinese but Indian. 
It is the same spirit as inspired 
Indian philosophy, the longing to 
escape from the manifoldness of 
phenomena and: to find the only 
real unity that lies beyond. 


Yours very truly, 
James W. INGLIs. 


An “Abridged” Bible in Chinese. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DeaR Sir:—I wish the RECORDER 
would lend its influence to promote 


| 
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the publication of a “Shorter Bible” 
in Chinese. There are difficulties 
in the way. Some of these might 
be avoided by retaining the name 
“Bible” exclusively for our whole 
unabridged volume, and _ selecting 
some other name for the smaller 
book. 

My enthusiasm is this matter 
applies to the Old Testament, and 
is the result of an attempt to help 
the students attending our Summer 


Normal School to see what this 


wonderful literature is all about. 
The Old Testament portrays the 
development of religion from its 
very crude state among the early 
Hebrews to the ethical and spiritual 
worship we find in the later pro- 
phets. The key to an interest of 
the best sort in the Old Testament 
is in its gradual revelation of God. 
Developments of this sort as of 
all others have a positive and a 
negative side. The one has to do 
with adopting the new, the other 
with disposing of the old. We 
have a shrub in West China that 
would be very beautiful if only it 
would dispense with its old leaves. 
Instead, however, it keeps a strag- 
gly, wilted, broken fringe of vest- 
ments about it which proclaims to 
the skies the need of a pruning- 
knife. In like manner, our faith 
passed through the stage of sacrifice 
and offerings, and it threw them 


off in time and witb difficulty.’ If. 


they are thrown off, why should 
we continue to print pages and 
pages about them for popular use 
in a country in which no one has 
idea of establishing such rites. 

Now, we presume some degree 
of relevance could be established for 
every verse in the Old Testament, 
but in many cases the relevance is 
so slight that it is a waste of time 
for a Christian in this needy world 
to look for it. A danger exists 


also of faithful Christians feeding | 


on husks. 
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Without doubt, we have in China 
a group of Christian scholars or 
better, one Christian Scholar who 
could with the assistance of specia- 
lists in Biblical interpretation select 
from the Old Testament and put 
into good Chinese form a book of 
which a very great part would be 
of vital importance to all Chris- 
tians. The Old Testament in Chi- 


nese reminds one of a_ bonfire 


smothered by heaps of damp grass. 
lf this fire were not needed in 
China, one could look on without 
concern. But when it is the very 
“fire” this country needs, as Chris- 
tians, we should be trying in every 
possible way to get it to the air, 
and one of these is the publication 
of an abridged Bible. 

I believe with a little care, a 
volume could be prepared which 


~ would not only not offend any one 


of us, but would make us all glory 
the more in the vitality of the 
message it is our opportunity to 
bring to this great land. 
am, 
Yours very truly, 
Homer G. Brown. 


Chengtu, West China, Sep. 25th, ‘23. 


The Search for Chinese Leaders. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—The September num- 
ber of THE CHINESE RECORDER 1s 


a very satisfying one—such as some 


of us have been waiting for these 
many years: You have been com- 
ing up to it, rather rapidly, it may 
be remarked! ° 

The “viewpoints” of some of 
the “older missionaries,” and their 
work, in no way conflicts with that 
of the newer. There are in Shan- 
tung the results of the actual 
elimination of the “Western Chris- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tian,” produced by those who have 
for thirty-one years had the ideas 
presented in the various articles of 
the last RecorpeEr, including, and 
especially in, 
have been engaged in a_ quiet, 
persistent, consistent work, develop- 
ing Chinese leadership and a putting 
of the “responsibility that makes 
men, upon their Chinese col- 
leagues. 

The Independent Churches of 
North China and their Union, are 
the tangible results. 

I wish to present the thought that 
not all “older missionaries” fail— 
or ever have failed—‘“to realize the 
ability of the Chinese and to work 
together with them in a spirit of 


utter and fundamental equality.” 


Some of them have even “a sane 
and humorous point of view” and 
a “greater knowledge psy- 
chology’; and above all. a respect 
and admiration for the Chinese 


which has resulted in real indepen-. 


dence of the Churches built up or 
brought under their influence. 

I teel it necessary to say: “we 
have long been with vou” to these 
so-called “new” ideas and “new 
people.” and are still leading. 

With ever increasing interest 
and pleasure in the Journal you 


publish. 
I am, 


Yours most sincerely, 


(Mrs. L. J.) HeLen G. Davies. 


Administration of Justice. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—An important question 
with regard to extraterritoriality is, 

What are the methods employed 
in the administration of justice in 
China ? 


the editorials; 
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Here in Taiyuan, for instance, 
the capital of China’s “Model Pro- 
vince,” within twenty-four hours by 
rail of Peking, a man who had 
broken into a house and taken some 
things, a few weeks ago, was com- 
pelled to undergo the horrible tor- 
ture of “kneeling on chains,” or 
small stones. In some if not in all 
cases, when this is inflicted, a heavy 
wooden bar is put across. the 
hollows behind the knees, which as 
a person kneels of course are turned 
upward, and a man stands on either 
end of the bar to press the knees. 
or the bones just below the knees. 
down upon the iron-or stones. The 
victim swoons, under the awful 
agony, and when he comes back 
to consciousness is asked if he will 
confess the crime of which he is 
accused. 
applied again. | 

The iron or stones are pressed 
into the bones, to some extent, and 
while the sufferer is not exactly 
made a cripple, yet more or less 
frequently disease of the bones set: 
in as a consequence, which may 
even have a fatal result. Of course 
if the torture is applied in extreme 
forms, great injury may be done 
to the bones. | 

This torture is more or less 
frequently employed, partly, it ap- 
pears, as a punishment, and partly 
to extort confessions. 

Last summer also (1922) in 
Taiku, one of the important cities 
of the province, only forty miles 
south of Taiyuan, a man was put 
to death by slow strangulation! the 
victim losing consciousness but be- 
ing allowed to come back to life 
again, and the process being re- 
peated a number of times, so as 
to inflict the extreme of anguish. 


These are ‘time honored’ punish- — 


ments, no doubt (if one may use 
the term), in China; and it is 
time that still more awful tortures 
which were used in the time of 


If not, the torture is. 


i 
| 
i 
| 
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the Manchu dynasty should have 
been abolished. Mitigation of 
punishments and_ abolition of 
foot-binding, it may be added, 
have brought untold blessings to 
China in recent years: and these 
two things alone even. though 
not yet complete, are an abundant 
justification for all the missionary 
and philanthropic effort put forth 
on behalf of China from the be- 
ginning till now; though other 
factors, such as intercourse with 
western countries and the general 
influence of modern civilization, 
have doubtless had a share in bring- 
ing about these beneficent changes. 

Shansi has not a few “Model 
Prisons,” in Taiyuan and many 
others of the larger cities of the 


province, where trades are taught, 


and the prisoners are humanely 
treated: and these are certainly 
heneficent 
accord with modern ideas in regard 
to the best management of prisons. 

The ‘Model Province,” too, is 
indeed a “heaven on earth,” as 
regards peace and order, the sup- 
pression of opium, and_ general 
sood government, compared to 
many parts of China at the present 
time; but whether it is necessary 
to have quite so much of hell, in 
the ways previously mentioned, in 
order to have a heaven, is certainly 
a fair question. 

Anyhow, I do not feel as if I 
wanted to be in danger of this 
sort of thing, or to increase the 
number of those who are; though 
I am certainly in favor of China’s 
having the fullest possible au- 


tonomy, with civil and religious 


liberty, if there is peace and order 
and security of life and property, 
or a reasonable prospect of these 
things. | 

E. E. AIKEN. 


Taiyuan, Shansi. 
August 14th, 1923. 


institutions, quite  in- 


extraterritoriality 
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Living With the Bandits. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DeEaR Srr:—May we state in the 
beginning that we do not write 
from a Treaty Port, but from the 
bandit district in Shantung. For 
months past our hospital has been 
full much of the time with bandit 
victims brought in from our im- 
mediate vicinity. We have had 
personal contact ourselves with the 
bandits more than .once during 
recent months. During the summer 
months the ‘bandits came to the 
very edge of our Compound in 
their depredations. They are still 
numerous all over the field which 
we must cover this winter in the 
course of ordinary country evan- 
gelistic work. Mav we be per- 
mitted to add a few words to 
this discussion of the problem. of 
through your 
columns? We agree with Mr. 
T. Z. Koo in his letter published 
in the August REcorpDER that it 


is time. for the missionary body to 


express itself. Our Chinese friends 
have a right to know where we 
stand. 

May we suggest first of all that 
our chief concern is not with what 
attitude is expedient, or safe, or 
popular, but rather what attitude is 
Christlike, what attitude is in keep- 
ing with and enforces the gospel. 
wé preach. It seems obvious to 
the writer that we should not 
employ methods of self-protection 
or allow others to employ them on 
our behalf which are contrary to 
and annul our message. In a 
country where civil war and ban- 
ditry both are common there is no 
way of being sure always to avoid 
difficulty and suffering unless, in- 
deed, we return to our native lands. 
Furthermore, Christ never promised 


| 
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his disciples immunity from these 
things, but rather foretold that they 
might expect to encounter them if 
they were true to “the new living 
way” which he came to inaugurate. 
We have been unable to avoid the 
conclusion from reading various 
statements in connection with this 
matter of missionaries and extra- 
territoriality that too many times 
our whole approach to the problem 
is wrong. We think too much 
about our own rights as nationals of 
various foreign countries, and not 
enough about our Christian privilege 
as children of God and disciples of 
Jesus. We look too much on 
things of our own to the exclusion 
of the things that are others. Speci- 


fically, we are forgetting our Chinese. 


brothers and sisters, and that if 
we are true to our mission we must 
do nothing which will unfit us for 
the brotherly life of comradeship 
with them in seeking the salvation 
of their country. It may be my 
right as an American citizen to 
demand protection from my consul, 
but it is my privilege as a child of 
God and as one who would follow 


the example of Christ my Master 


to give up that right for the sake 
of a better way in keeping with the 


gospel I preach. It is my right 


to claim better legal and military 
protection than is possible for my 
Chinese friends and associates; it 
is my privilege to give it up that I 
may work with them, and if need 
be, suffer with them, as a part of a 
common brotherhood. Jesus came 
to a world where men were intent 
upon seeking their rights in the time 
honored way by appeal to law, to 
justice, to force, that he might teach 
the “better way.” Nowhere in the 
whole story of his life is there 
anything to show that he was in- 
terested either in his own rights 
or in those of his mother, his 
disciples, or his friends. He was 


tremendously interested in seeking 
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the fullest, freest life for all, but 
he saw that such life came only 
by giving of self, not seeking for 
self. To such giving he sought to 
lead them. Of such giving was 
his own life composed. He believed 
that the love of God lived out in 
his life was the best remedy for 
the ills of humanity. Living in 
utter loyalty to that divine life and | 
love which were in him, he forgot 
that he had rights. Neither did he 
seek to lead others to attain their 
rights, but rather to enter into 
their privileges as part of the great 
brotherhood who with him sought 
to save the world by loving and 
serving ‘it without regard to the 
cost.. Now we believe that that is 
the task of the missionary in China. 
He is here, so far as possible, to 


reproduce the Christ-life in himself 


and in his friends. Inasmuch as 
it is not exactly thinkable that Jesus 
would claim extraterritorial rights 
if he were here to-day, asking for 
himself a protection which his Chi- 
nese friends could not have and a 
protection contrary to his “better 
way, therefore we feel that we, 
his disciples, should not seek tha 
protection. We do not. wish to 
criticise those who frankly refuse 
the Christian ideal as impracticable 
and foolish. There is nothing for 
such persons to do but fall back 
upon their rights as nationals of 
foreign countries. They believe in 
no other protection, and therefore 
cannot be blamed for availing them- 
selves of that which their govern- 
ment offers to provide. But we 
believe that personal living out of 
the love and truth of God under 
all circumstances is a better protec- 


tion than any provided under ex- 


traterritorial laws. No _ protection 
is perfect among lawless men. But 
we see no reason for believing that 
it is better to ask soldiers to suffer 
for us in what seems to us the use 
of an unchristian method rather 


| 

4 
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than suffer ourselves if God so 
wills in loyalty to the better way, 
the way which God Himself used 
historically in Jesus for the salva- 
tion of the world. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. B. WHITAKER. 

October 12th, 1923. - 


Fundamentals. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir:—What really are the 
fundamentals of our Faith for the 
defence of which many are to-day 
so concerned? Is there an irredu- 
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cible minimum ? Recently the ve- 
teran London Pastor, Dr. John 
Clifford quoted the sainted Richard 
Baxter who. once wrote:—‘The 
plague of the Church for above a 
thousand years has been the enlarg- 
ing of our creeds and making more 


fundamentals than God ever made.” 


If I were asked to name one ab- 
solutely indispensable fundamental 
I should say LOVE,—love of 
Christ and love of the brethren. 
Let us still “Agree to differ but 
resolve to love.” 


I am, yours truly, 
H. PAYNE. 


Tsinan. 


The China Field 


A Thanksgiving Festival in 
Szechwan. 


_It has been the custom here for 
several years to have a special day 
set apart in the autumn to express 
our thanks for the goodness of God 


during the year, and specially for. 


the fruits of the earth; and this is 
specially suitable to such a station 
as this, where many of the members 


of the congregation are engaged in 


farming. | 

The date and methods of pro- 
cedure were decided some weeks 
beforehand by the local council of 
the Church. It was then decided 
that the proceeds in money should 
be given to the local treasurer for 
the use of the local congregation, 
whose treasury is nearly empty. 
But during last week we received 


harrowing accounts of the suffering 


of the Japanese in Tokyo and 
Yokohama and the neighbouring 


country through the earthquake; ; 


| and on the proposal of one of the 


Chinese members (the foreigners 
had said nothing) it was wunani- 
mously decided that the money, 
instead of being used locally, should 
all go to Japan to relieve distress. 

Preparations were duly made, and 
the worshippers when they came to 
meeting on Sunday, the 30th of 
September, found the hall decorated 
with the usual flags of all nations 
strung across over their heads; with 
floral mottoes tastefully encased in 
frameworks made for the occasion; 
with an archway of bamboo poles 
and green bamboo leaves; and with 
flowers. But besides this, and far 
surpassing it in interest were the 
fruits and vegetables contributed by 
the members, school children and 


_ others, both town and country people 


having joined in thus expressing 
their gratitude to Him who gives 
the increase. The harvest this year 
has been exceptionally good, and 
the show of gifts was correspond- 
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ingly greater than last year. I can- 
not tabulate all the names of the 
contributions. Melons, cucumbers, 
squashes, pumpkins, were very 
much in evidence, some of them so 
heavy that one could not be carried 
by one person alone. Then there 
were sweet potatoes, and ordinary 
potatoes, and ti kwa and yii tsz 
(things somewhat related to the 
potato). Great quantities of pea- 
nuts appeared, and plates full of 
walnuts; persimmons in great num- 
bers, and a few pumelos. Pears 
too were much in evidence, includ- 
ing a tin of Californian pears. A 
few other foreign fruits were added 
to the muster, but by far the great 
majority were local produce. Ar- 
rowroot and onions, sugar-cane, 
dried peas, and unhusked rice, pods 
of native soap beans, all appeared 
among the offerings. Also there 


were many plates of sweetmeats of | 


various kinds, and some odd skeins 
of thread. The sight turned all 
our thoughts to the bountiful giver 
of every good and perfect gift. 

At half past ten the service began, 
a lady missionary presiding. Suit- 
able songs were sung by the boys 
and the girls, and by the great con- 
gregation which quite filled the 
meeting-house. Three short ad- 
dresses on God’s goodness and on 
the duties of thanksgiving, and of 
helping those who are in need, or 
who have not received such boun- 
teous boons as we have were given 
by a missionary and Chinese mem- 
bers. Prayer and _ thanksgiving 
were offered, both vocally and 
silently. The collection taken dur- 
ing the meeting amounted to more 
_ than fifteen dollars. 

On the Monday afternoon, about 
half past three, the meeting-house 
again filled up with boys and girls, 
and men and women. A Secre- 
tary sat at a table with writing 
materials, and our medical man, Dr. 
Lo, appeared on the platform as 


their prices. 


was not good to be stingy. 
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auctioneer, armed with a walking- 
stick by way of substitute for the 
proverbial hammer. This has been 
the custom for several years, s0 
the methods of auctions are under- 
stood, and the sale went on briskly, 
Men and women, boys and girls, 
foreigners and Chinese and _ their 
cooks, cheerfully and laughingly 
bidding against one another. The 
Salt Inspector’s cook was also in 
evidence. Foreigners and Chinese 
alike were keen competitors for 
potatoes and onions. The _ 
went in largely for peanuts and 
started eating them as soon as 
they were knocked down to them. 
Everything fetched a price, and 
generally quite good prices reigned. 
The sweetmeats attracted both girls 
and boys, and the more sober eat- 
ables were snapped up quickly by 
the matrons or by their husbands 
under their orders, even the decora- 
tive lanterns and mottoes fetched 
Most people felt that 
this was for the Japanese, and it 
It was 
most pleasing to see how people 
who have had many words to say 
about the wickedness of Japanese 
policy towards China, were keen to 
help the Japanese in their. time of 
distress. All this was done, be it 
noted, before the arrival of Mr. 
Openshaw’s letter on behalf of the 
National Christian Council, asking 
us to contribute for relief of dis- 
tress in Japan. The amount re- 
ceived at the sale was $30.80. The 
money was sent to the National 


Christian Council. 
| W. 
Christian Endeavor in Kachek. 


“In the third year of the republic 
of China, the sixth month and 
twentieth day, the Christian Endea- 
vor Society of Kachek church was 
organized.” There were about 
twenty members at the time of 


ce 


SOUTH CHINA 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY--HOIHOW, ISLAND OF HAINAN, 
(See Article ‘‘ Christian Endeavor in Kachek,’’ Page 760) 


a 


/ 
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organizing. In 1915 there were 
fifty members, in 1916 ninety, and 
in 1917 fourteen new members were 
added, bringing the total number of 
those at any time belonging to the 
society up to one hundred and six- 
teen; fourteen or fifteen of whom 
are associates. For several years 
the school girls and women attended 
the meeting of the boys’ C. E. 
society but took no part in them. 
In 1917 we decided to have our 
own meetings in the Girls’ school. 
The girls felt that they were not 


yet ready to organize a society, but 


regular programs were given, with 
speakers on the topic, members to 
lead in the singing or lead in prayer, 
each girl-not assigned a definite part 


being expected to give a verse of 


Scripture or take some brief part. 
In March, 1918, at the opening of 
school, Christian Endeavor topic 
_ sheets were given to all girls and 
active pledges to the baptized Chris- 
tians. The purpose of the Endea- 
vor movement and something of its 
development and history .were out- 
lined for them. March 22 a meet- 
ing was held at which they voted to 
organize the society, and sixteen 
active members signed the pledge. 
The list has increased until every 
baptized girl in school and two of 
the Christian women on the hospital 
staff are active members, a total of 
twenty-eight, with several associates. 

During the Chinese New Year 
vacation six of the Endeavorers 
from the McCormick school carried 
on an evangelistic campaign in their 


own district of Vang-Neng, making 


talks on the Gospel and on simple 
sanitation, selling and distributing 
tracts. The boys have charge of 
the preaching services at our district 


city, about four miles away, and — 


two or three of them go over every 
alternate Sunday. The money con- 
tributed to the society pays the 
expenses of these trips, (ferry, 
launch, etc.) buys all the literature 
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used by the society, and pays for 
the subscriptions to a number of 
periodicals used in the reading 
room here, which pupils in the 
government school often visit. The 
boys also contributed to the flood 
relief fund for North China, as 
did the girls, and a number of 
them solicited subscriptions from 
the market men. 

In conclusion let me describe 
an outdoor meeting of the boys’ 
society, which is typical of the 
spirit of all the meetings. About 
six o’clock the benches and mats 
were taken down to the little 
natural amphitheatre near the river. 
It was a lovely place. Below, the 


little river rippled peacefully in the 


evening breeze, with now and then 
a kingfisher darting down to seize 
its treasures. The old stone foot 
bridge was in view, and an oc- 
casional belated villager crossed it 
and turned to watch the meeting. 
‘cross the river were the grassy 
hills, scarred and torn in places by 
jagged rocks. Off beyond were the 


trees and buildings of the boys’ 


school, with one lonely cocoanut 
standing out in solitary grandeur, 
higher than any of the trees around 
it. Round graves with their bowl- 
shaped caps were here and there, a 


touch without which no Hainanese 


landscape would seem _ familiar. 
The sun was setting in a bank of 


clouds, with touches’ of gorgeous 


color breaking through here and 
there to lighten up the heavens. 

The boys gathered in groups, 
some laughing and joking, some 
already quieter. The Chinese teach- 
ers and the foreigners came, and 
the few girls remaining at the 
school over vacation settled them- 
selves on a bank at one side. 

The service began with hymn and 
prayer and continued with Scripture 
reading, talks, reviews of church 
news, and more prayers and hymns, 
For instance, there was the story 
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of the rich young ruler, told so 
vividly that one was irresistibly put 
into the spirit of sadness as the 
Master’s words were left unheeded. 
There was a talk by Mr. Foa, who 
had just returned from a_ three 
months’ term of teaching in the Loi 
country. It came straight from his 
heart, and it brought a call to each 
one of us who heard to do our 
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part in carrying the Gospel so that 
Christ’s Kingdom might soon come 
on this earth. They were words of 
hope—but with an undertone of 
pathos that could come only from 
one who had been in contact with 
heathen darkness, struggling 
better things, with no one to tell 
them of the Christ Who alone could 
supply their need. 


The World Field 


Week of Prayer.—We have re- 
ceived the topics for the Annual 
Universal Week of Prayer, January 
6-12, 1924, put forth by the 
World’s [Evangelical Alliance. 
These topics are in the hands of 
the National Christian Council and 
are being somewhat modified f6r 
use in China. Copies may be 
obtained by application to the 
National Christian Council. 


The New President of Fukien 
Christian University—Dr. John 
Gowdy, who has for many years 
been the successful President of 
the Anglo-Chinese College, Foo- 


chow, has received a cable announc- 


ing his election to the presidency 
of the Fukien Christian University, 
President E. C. Jones having re- 
signed during the summer on ac- 
count of ill health. 


Bible Sunday.—The National 
Christian Council is joining with 
the Bible Societies in issuing a 
call to the whole Church to observe 
one Sunday each year as Bible 
Sunday. The American Bible So- 
ciety suggests that December 16th 


be the day set aside for educating » 


and stirring the Church to this 
feature of its business. 


Chinese Business  Ethics.— 
Business ethics (in China), especi- 
ally in some connections, show 
exceptional strength and _ stability. 
When the English manager of the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank resign- 
ed, to return home after 25 years 
of service, the Chinese merchants 
gave him a farewell dinner; and 
at it he took occasion to say that 
the bank had never lost a tael at 
the hands of a Chinese customer. 
What he now especially fears is 
that the coming influx of men from 
the West would work evil with their 
(Chinese) integrity. 

The Chronicle, August 4th, 1923. 


A Novel Vacation.—Mr. and 
Mrs. E. M. Hayes and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Stewart had a summer | 
vacation that was different. They 
spent one month in the wilds of 
Mongolia. They were one hundred 
miles from the nearest railway 
station and sixty miles from the 
nearest post office. They -found 
a study of the life of the people 
in that district afforded them vary- 
ing interests and their recreation 
was chiefly that of riding Mongo- 
lian ponies. They were far away 
in the great out of doors where 
the air resembled that of Arizona, — 
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During their stay their time was 
spent in the home of a representa- 
tive of the Swedish Mongol Mis- 


sion. 


Fukien Christian Education As- 


sociation.—About a year ago the 
Fukien Christian Education As- 
sociation decided to abdicate and 
assist in securing a Christian As- 
sociation which should be composed 
of elected representatives and re- 


presenting the Chinese Church. 


A Committee of Arrangements 
and Organizations was appointed 
and recently presented their report. 
This report is to be placed before 
the Chinese Churches. When this 
report is accepted the oldest educa- 
tional association (Provincial) in 
China will-go out of existence in a 
very few years. The final result 
will be a Chinese organization in 


place of one which has been 99% — 


foreign. 


Valued Christian Worker Re- 
tires—Dr. G. H. Bondfield has 
just completed forty years of 
service in China; twenty-eight of 
these were spent as Secretary of 


the British & Foreign Bible Society. | 


He is retiring from his position 
as Secretary and work as a mis- 
sionary. His retirement will be 
regretted by the many friends who 
have known him personally and by 
all those who have shared in the 
benefit of his work in the British 
& Foreign Bible Society. He has 
also been a_ particularly valued 
friend and helper to the Chinese 
RECORDER, having been some time 
a member of its Editorial Board. 
His interest in China will continue. 
He will find many ways and means 
of continuing to work for the cause 
of Christ in this great. land. 


Students Go to America.—One 
hundred and seventy-three students 
including thirteen young women 
sailed by the “President Jefferson” 


of the Admiral Line on August 17th 


for study in America. Of these 
students eighty-five were sent by 
the Central Government on indem- 
nity scholarships. Five ladies were 
included in that group. Of the 
entire party the remaining eighty- 
eight were private students. It is 
significant to note that three of the 
young women who went on indem- 
nity scholarship were daughters of 
pastors. “At least three hundred 
Chinese students will go to America 
to study this Fall. The Student 
Bureau of the Shanghai Associa- 
tion under the direction of Mr. 
K. F. Lum has given a great deal 
of service to these students who 
go abroad. Headquarters of the 


_ Ching Hwa party in Shanghai has 


for the past several years been in 
the office of the National Com- 


_ mittee. 


Chinese Work in Japan.—The 
C. M. S. work in Yokohama, has 
come absolutely to an end, the 
Christians having all escaped and 
returned to -China, or gone to 
Kobe. Only three were killed, one 
adult, one school boy and one infant. 
The middle school, which Mr. 
Elwin used to call “The Will and 
the Way” school, will probably be 


taken over by the Chinese in Kobe. 


The Y. M. C. A. building, (for 
Chinese) has been burnt out, only 
the double staircase to the entrance 
being left. No lives were lost there. 
The secretaries have returned to 
Shanghai for orders. There are 
now about 450 students in Tokyo. 


- The C.M.S. is trying to carry this 


work on, until the secretaries return. 
After that, the future is uncertain. 
Mr. Elwin’s church and house are 
unharmed, and will be the chief 
centre of Chinese students’ work 
for the presert. 


World Control of Narcotics.— 
In the early part of May 1923, a 
National Anti-Narcotic Conference 
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was held at Washington D.C. As 
a result, a small committee was 
appointed to take steps to form a 
“World League for Narcotic Con- 
trol.” This move is sponsored by 
“The White Cross,” an interna- 
tional anti-narcotic society, with 
headquarters in Seattle. Wash- 
ington’ and of which William K. 
McKidden is the Executive Secre- 
tary. This problem is_ distinctly 
international. The solution is far 
from an easy task. The final solu- 
tion lies in this suppression of the 
opium trade. This can only be 
accomplished by well co-ordinated 
work on the part of interested or- 
ganizations throughout the world. 
That this move for a world league 
is built on a good basis is seen in 
the fact that the National Con- 
ference had representatives from 
twenty-one States and practically 
all the anti-narcotic and welfare 
societies of the United States. It 
is hoped to organize an instrument 
which can mass the moral public 
opinion of the world. 


The Pang Cult.—The Pang cult, 
which has been reported as rapidly 
spreading in Shantung, shows re- 
ligious life in China at a very low 
ebb. The motive of this cult is the 
sharing of food and danger. Secret 
signs, such as stepping across the 
threshold with the right foot and 
the use of particular words, identify 
the members one to another. So 
secret is the society that while the 
names of the members are recorded, 
the headquarters are constantly be- 
ing shifted. The Chief lives in 
Tsinan. There are four sections to 
the organization: (1) Education, 
(2) Finances, (3) Internal affairs, 
(4) Agriculture. The’ religious 
aspect is seen in meditation and the 
study of incantations. To assist 
one another the members have not 


stopped at robbery and murder. 


Fear of them therefore stirs the 


people where they are known to 
exist. Such activities are to be 
expected in view of the ignorant 
character of a large part of the 
membership, though even officers 
of the government are. known to 
be connected with it. The govern- 
ment is attempting to put a, stop to 
the cult’s activities. | 


Live Christian Endeavorers.— 
The following interesting account 
of successful Christian Endeavor 
work in Ichowfu, Shantung, has 
recently been sent to us by Rey, 
O. Braskamp, who has recently ac- 
cepted the office of Provincial 
Secretary for Christian Endeavor 
in Shantung Province. “We have 
a very active society in our church. 
A total membership of 71, fifty men 
and twenty-one women. We also 
have a society in the Girls’ High 
School of 60 members. At Ishwei 
in the country there is a society 
with 20 members. Nine of our 
high school graduates: who have 
gone to the Shantung Christian 
University, have started a_ branch 
society. During the hot summer 
months our attendance has kept up 
and the meetings been most interes- 
ting. Our consecration meetings 
were most helpful. We divided the 


members into bands, each with a 


band leader. Each band had a 
name, such as one of the fruits of 
the Spirit. One of the band mem- 
bers spoke on the subject, or they 
all sang a song or some one prayed 
or each repeated from memory a 
verse of scripture. We had a social 
for the Shantung Christian Univer- 
sity branch this summer. Otr 
society has two regular socials a 
year, one at the beginning of the 
school year and the other at the 
close. Our Evangelistic Band goes 
to the prison every Sunday to 


preach.” 


Work for Chinese in San Fran- 


cisco.—The first Chinese Church in 


| 
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San Francisco was organized in 
1853 with four members. This 
Church has passed through many 
vicissitudes but was recently stated 
to be the largest Chinese Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. 
having 229 Church Members and 
having given ina recent year G. 
$2,000 for, benevolent purposes. 
Among other things it conducts a 
Girls’ Rescue Home. This Church 
is, however, only part of Protestant 
Mission work in Chinatown, San 
Francisco. Besides the Catholic, 
there are thirteen different Protes- 
tant denominations working there. 
Or fifteen square blocks in China- 
town the Protestant Missions own 
and occupy one and a half. A vear 
or two ago the annual cost of Pro- 
testant work was $31,890 besides 
building and maintenance expenses. 
This represents about $4.20 per 
capita in addition to an annual dis- 
hursement by the Catholics of 
$7.000. The Protestant Churches 
had altogether recently 1,097. The 
Y. M. C. A. has a membership of 
about 800 and the Y. W. C. A. 
about 718. The combined Protes- 
tant effort reaches about 2,200 or 
above one-third of the total popula- 
tion of Chinatown. As a result of 
this work there are Chimese con- 
stantly returning to their own land 
and taking up Christian work. 
Plans are being worked out for 
more co-operation among the Pro- 
testant bodies with a view to 
decreasing duplication of effort. 


With Open Ears and Hearts.— 
The following is from a letter by 


the Reverend Edward Sovik, Sin- 
vang: “The Chang family—well- 
to-do merchants of Sinyangchow— 
has become a source of inspiration 
to the whole community. None of 


the members of the family is | 


haptized as yet, but they are look- 
ing forward to the day when the 
whole family can receive baptism 
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together. The old home of the 
Chang family is at Djungshanpu, a 
prosperous, walled market place, 
about thirty “li” east of Sinyang. 


- The Changs have decided to evan- 


gelize their home community, and 
have opened an outstation there. 
They are furnishing houses, paying 
an evangelist, and taking care of 
equipments. Besides this, one 
member of the family—a man of 
about 35—is giving all his time to 
this outstation. When this man 
with his helpers left the mission 
station at Sinvang. on the first 
Sunday morning of the New Year, 
a praver-meeting was held, and the 
undertaking was committed to God 
and His guidance. It was snowing . 
that day, but Mr. Chang took off 
his shoes and stockings, set 
out in a pair of old shoes which 
were no better than sandals. Now 
they have come back, reporting that 
the Gospel was well received by all 
classes, and that there is a wonder- 
ful opening at Djungshanpu.” 


Fellowship for Graduate Study 
at Yale—wThe Edward S. Hume 
Memorial Fellowship of $300 is 
available. through the Department 
of Missions of Yale University. 
It is awarded each vear to that 
missionary to an Asiatic country, or 
to that native Christian leader of 
Asia, who in the estimation of the 
faculty of the Department and of 
the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sitv seems particularly well qualified 
for graduate study in Religion and _ 
Missions: The student is offered 
opportunity to pursue courses lead- 
ing to the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 
The total grant amounts, therefore, 
to the equivalent of approximately 
$625.00. The degree he receives 
is granted by the Corporation of 
Yale University. The applicant for 
this fellowship should send a state- 
ment of his previous academic train- 
ing. of his present official connec- 
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tions, of the nature of his present 


work, and of his probable major 


interest in graduate study; also, 
letters of recommendation. These 
should be 
Department by February Ist, of 
the year preceding that in which 
the applicant expects to enter upon 


in the hands of the - 
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his graduate work. Information 
with regard to requirements for 
entrance, courses of study, libraries, 
etc., may be secured by application 


to the chairman of the Department 


of Missions, Yale Divinity School, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, U. S. A. 


oe a 


Notes on Contributors. 


Miss CATHERINE MACKINNON. 
M.A. is a secretary of the Y. W. 
C. A. She has heen in China 
three and a half years and has 
worked in Moukden and Wuchang. 
Work in connection with govern- 
ment schools has taken most of her 
time and effort. 


Mr. Woo Y1 Ko8 is executive 
secretary of the Publication Depart- 
_ ment of the National Committee of 
the Y.M.C.A. Mr. Woo graduated 
from Soochow University, Union 
Seminary, New York, and Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Rey. Epwarp JAmes, A.B., A.M., 
D.D. is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, Nanking. He 
has been in China twenty-seven 
vears. He is at present dividing 
his time between evangelistic work 
and theological teaching. 


Mr. Z. K. Zia, is a graduate of 
Boston University and a member 
of the Presbyterian Church. He 


taught for one year in Nanking 


Theological Seminary. He is now 
teaching in the Comparative Law 


School, Shanghai. 
Bishop Joun Hrinp, M.A., D.D., 


T.C.D. has been in China twenty | 


Missionary Society. 


years working with the Church 
His main 
work was in connection with Trin- | 
ity College, Foochow. Episcopal 
superintendence now occupies the 
major part of his time. He is a 
member of the Fukien Federation 
Council. | 


Rev. Ernest R. B.A. 
Oxon. has been for eleven years a 
member of the London Mission in 
Fukien. His work has been general 
with the main emphasis on. evan- 
gelism. | 


Rev. Geo. H. McNEwvrR is a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church of 
New Zealand. He has been in 
China since 1901. He is member 
of the Editorial Board of the 
CHINESE RECORDER. He is teach- 
ing in the Union Theological 
College, Canton. 


Heten D. CHANDLER (Mrs. 
Robert E. Chandler) is a member 
of the American Board Mission, 
Tientsin, and has been in China 
since 1911. She has taken con- 
siderable part in developing a centre 
in Tientsin for the distribution of 
handicraft work. | 


Miss MILpRED HAND is a secre- 
tary of the National Committee of 
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the Y. W. C. A. in China and is 
connected with the literature 
ment. 


Mr. McINToOsH came to 
China in 1885 in connection with 
the Book and Tract Society of 
China, and has been connected with 
the Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai, since 1895. He is now 


Personal 


“superintendent. 
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He is also an as- 
sociate editor of the CHINESE 


RECORDER, 


Prof. T. C. Cuao is a member of 
the Methodist Church and Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Religion 
at Soochow University. He is a 
member of the National Christian 
Council. 


Personals 


BIRTH 
OCTOBER! 
25th, at Peking, to Dr. and Mrs. H. 
Jocelyn Smyly, P.U.M.C., a son. : 


DEATHS. 
SEPTEMBER: 
At Wellington, New Zealand, Septem- 
ber 16th, J. Ward Wilson, aged 58. 
(Formerly of Weihaiwei.) 


NOVEMBER: 


5th, Kuling, China, Miss Hilma Bor- 
Swedish Missionary Society, 


jesson, 
Hwangchow. Hupeh, in the: 6lst year 
oft her age. 


ARRIVALS. 
SEPTE M BER: 


15th, from America, ~~ and Mrs. 
F. T. Cartwright, and three children, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. N. Lacy, and two 
children, Miss Louise Ankeny, Methodist. 


16th, from America, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. W. Holland, Miss Lola O’Day, Miss 
Elma K. Pennepacker, Miss Esther Mc- 
Cracken, Mr. R. J. Pryor, Rev. and 
Mrs. E. M. Stowe and one child, Rev. 
and Mrs. Bliss Wiant, Rev. and Mrs. 
C. F. Peterson, (all new), Rev. and 
Mrs. L. L. Hale, Rev. and Mrs. E. A. 


Hoose, and three children, Rev. and 
Mrs. Paul Wiant and one child, Me- 
thodist. 


17th, from America, Dr. J. T. Proctor, 
Amer. Bapt. 

19th, from America, Dr. E. E. Mur- 
ray, Dr. and Mrs. Theodore Yates, Dr. 
and Mrs. Richmond Douglass, (all new), 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Cochran, P. N. 
_ 21st, from America, Miss Lea Blanche 

Edgar, ¢ new), Amer. Bapt., Miss Carrie 
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| Rev. and Mrs. C. B. 
3 


Doherty. Miss M. Alta Jillson, Rev. and 
Mrs. Harris Hilscher, Miss Helen B. 
Ward, Rev. and Mrs. Merrill Ady, Miss 
Loella Donaldson, Miss Eleanor Scrib- 
ner, (all new), Miss Evelyn Walmsley, 
Day, P. N. 


22nd, from America, Miss W. Pau- 
line Harris, (new) Amer. Bapt., Miss 
Marion Byrns, Miss Electa Berger, Miss 
Lucinda Gernhardt, Miss Adelia Hallock, 
(all new), P.N., Miss C. B. Grant, Miss 
R. L. Murphy, Miss D. J. Bidlake,: (all 
new) C.I.M. 

27th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Mce- 
Pherson and children, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
A. Leake, and children, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. K. Jones, and children, Y. M. C. A. 
Miss Anita Jones, Dr. Francis Brewer, 
Miss Alice Skinner, Dr. and Mrs. R. J. 
McCandliss and one child, Dr. and Mrs. 
Curtis M. Galt, Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 
Goodenberger, (all new), Miss Caroline 
Beegle, Dr. and Mrs. FE. C. Machle, and 
two children, P.N., Mrs. J. T. Proctor, 
Amer. Bapt., Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 
Cole, and three children, Methodist. 

28th, from U.S.A. Dr. C. W. Harvey, | 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Hall and family, 
Mr. W. S. Bevin (new), Y. M. C. A. 


OCTOBER: 

10th, from America, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burkett and three children, Amer. 
Bapt. 

llth, from Canada, Miss M. J. Quinn, 
Cc. & M.A., from U.S.A. Dr. and Mrs. 
D. W. Lyon and family, Y. M. C. 


13th, from America, Rev. and Mrs. 
R. F. Pilcher, Methodist. 
15th, from America, Rev. and Mrs. 


L. F. Havermale; Rev. and Mrs. W. 
R. North, Rev. and Mrs. Ralph Blan- 
chard (all new), Methodist. Mr. and 
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Mrs. A. E. Laraway, and two children, 
Miss K. Robinson, Independent, Miss «. 
Haan. (new), C.R.C., Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Dwight, and three children, Miss Eng- 
strom (new), C.0.V.M.S., Miss Borg- 
man, Miss Mattlison, Mr. and Mrs. 
Westmas, (all new). Mr. and Mrs. 


Bosch and four children, R.C.A. 


OCTOBER: 


18th, from Australia, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Bird and three children, Miss C. 
Knox, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Tosson and 
two children, Mrs. J. D. Hoglander and 
three children; Miss D. H. Pearse, Miss 
M. E. Aitken, Mr. J. E. Oberg, Miss 
L. A. Lindstrom, Miss A. M. Elieson, 
Miss E. K. Sandberg (all new), C.I.M. 


19th, from -England, Miss E. A. 
Anderson, (new), Miss E. L. Smith, 
C.I.M., Colonel Smith (new), S.A., Rt. 
Rev. Bishop and Mrs. J. Holden, Rev. 
and Mrs. T. C. Ibbotson; Miss E. J. 
Harrison. C.M.S., Miss M. C. Macoun; 
C.E.Z.M.S., 
Mr. and Mrs. Agnes (all new), Dr. and 
Mrs. W. Crawford and four children, 
C.M.M., Capt. Sawton (new), S.A., from 
U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. T. W. Mitchell 
and one child, P.N., Mr. 
Gilbert McIntosh, P.N. Miss B. D. 
Haley (new). Y.M.C.A., from Norway, 
Mr. J. K. Lindheim, (new), P.N. 


20th, from England, Mrs. Savage, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Savage and four children, 
N.K.M., Miss M. Holms (new), N.W.K. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mever and two children, 
N.M.S., Mr. B: Harvey, W.M.M:S., 
Miss E. Kerly. Miss A. R. Allen, Miss 
J. Williams, C.I.M., from Scotland, Miss 
Fleming, Miss M. Johnstone (all new), 
Miss. Forsyth, Miss A. W. Ewart, 
U.F.S.. from Ireland, Miss M. Johnston, 
Miss R. H. Dickson (all new), P.C.I. 


23rd. from U.S.A., Miss McKillican, 
Miss E. Leonard. P.N.. Dr. and Mrs. 
Young, and one child, P.S. 


25th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Prentice and three children, M.E.F.B., 
Rev. G. H. Waters, A.B.F.M.S. from 
Scotland, Mr. D. McGavin = (new), 
N.B.S.S. 


27th, from Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rydgard and two children, Mrs. Gideson 
and two children, 5.M.F. 


S.A. Mr. L. E. M. 
Lacklin, Y. M. C. A., Mr. T. Ekeland 
and one child, L. M. N., Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Benson and one child (new). Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Benson and three chil- 


Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Brown, | 


and Mrs. 
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dren, Miss Mystul, Mrs. Lindorff, Aug. 
Miss A. Wilson, P.S. Miss Ridley, 
C.M.M.L., Miss Dryden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lindell and two children. 


NOVEMBER: 


2nd. from U.S.A., Miss H. L. Booth 
(new), from Canada, Miss McDongall 
Dr. MacVicar, P.GG. 


Sth. from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Beaks 
A.A.H. 


8th, from U.S.A., Miss Kjorberg, Miss 
Akerson (new), Mr. and Mrs. Connad- 
son, ©.M.S., Miss Stewart, (new), Dr. 
and Mrs. Dickson and four children. 
Mr. and Mrs. Olsen and two children. 
Miss Marker, R.P.C., from New Zealand, 
Miss V. Bargrove, Miss B.M. Brunt. Dr. 
P. Haddow. C.M.S. Miss B. Tobin. 
C.E.Z.M.S. (all new). 


Oth. from Scotland, Miss A. Scott. 
(new ). 


18th. from England, Miss J. C. Morris, 
C.M.S.. Miss E. Giles, C.E.Z.M.S. 


DOESPARTURES 


SEPTEMBER: 


22nd, for Australia, Mr. and Mrs. C: 
F. Davies. ‘ek 


OCTOBER : 

2nd, for America, Miss M. E. Mac- 
Kubbin, PN. 

6th, for Sweden, Mr. ‘ni Mrs. K. R. 
Anderson, and four children, C.I.M. 

16th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
J. Wallace, C.M.S., for Denmark, Miss. 
K. Thomsen, D.M.S. 


20th, for Switzerland, Mr. and Mrs. 


J. Cerny and four children, for Sweden, | 
Mrs. A. G. Waern, and two children, for 


Germany, Miss C. Budde, Miss M. 
Wegerle, all C.I.M. 


26th, for U.S.A., Miss Grace Anderson, 


and one child, U.E 


NOVEMBER: 


3rd. for America, Miss Mary Funk, 


MA. 


Oth, for ‘USA, Miss Erma Fobes, 


10th, for U.S.A., Miss Rosalee Ven- | 
able, Y.W.C.A.., for Australia, Miss E.M. 


Varley, C.M.S. 


19th, for England, Rev. W. L. & 
Knip, 


27th, for U.S,.A:, Dr. and Mrs. Welch : 
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